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BY THE EDITOR 


1927 has added a few excellent films to an unreasonably 
scant proportion of excellent films garnered from other years, 
and has marked definite progress in experiment and discov- 
ery. Whatis 1928 going to doforus? Each new year does 
seem to begin something, though nobody has found out quite 
what, and it is natural to start off with new hope and new 
impetus. We cannot do better than to begin to hope right 


now, for 1928 will definitedly begin and definitely end things. 


At this moment the situation stands roughly thus :— 


American predominance throughout the world. Also Amer- 


ican panic, and the financial situation in dire straits. 

Germany coming second, trying to be Americanised, trying 
to make films with an “‘international appeal’’, also financially 
harassed but keeping its head above water. 


Russia, with hardly any money at all, but being the fore- 
most country to deal with the cinema artistically and edu- — 
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cationally on a wide scale, and as the rule instead of the 
exception. Definitely forming links with certain sections 
of Germany. 

France going ahead slowly but surely, rising at its commer- 
cial highest to the German forms of the year before last and 
the year before that, and sinking at its lowest to sterility. 

England on the upgrade. Money’ being thrown about. 
Determined on efficient mediocrity. 

Austria. Trying. Poor, lovely country, we would ew 
you if we could. It has great richness of thought and feeling, 
and would be great, but it is still stricken. 

Sweden. Chaotic. And too cramped out of things. But 
not infrequently gives the intellectual integrity of Northern 
races to its films, as it gives to the screen its Garbo and its 
Henning. 


Italy. Dormant or dead. Or at any rate out of the run- 
ning. 

Japan. Makes hundreds of films per year. But makes 
them for Japan. Which is natural enough. Yet it is almost 
impossible to see a Japanese film in Western Europe, and 
some of them would be of the greatest interest. 


Probably 1928 wil lresolve one way or the other a great many 
problems. America is very much a question just now. While 
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it buys and builds giant theatres in various parts of the world, 
and owns more than literally it knows what to do with, it 
appears that film magnates of eight producing and distribut- 


ing concerns have been meeting to discuss the reorganisa- 


tion of the entire industry, with the prominent, if not ini- 
tial purpose of further cuts in salaries all round. 

At the first meeting were Adolph Zukor and Jesse Lasky, 
the president and vice-president of Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky ; William Fox and W. R. Sheehan, president and gener- 
- al manager of the Fox Film Corporation ; Nicholas Schenck 
and J. Robert Rubin, on behalf of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Loew concerns; Richard Rowland, head of First Nation- 
al : Robert H. Cochrane on behalf of Carl Laemmle and the 
Universal Film Company; John J. Murdock, president of the 
Pathe, de Mille and Stanley Theatre interests ; Joseph Ken- 
nedy, president of F. B. O., and Abraham Warner for Warner 
Bros. 

The representative power of this group is self-evident, 
amounting to over three quarters of the motion picture pro- 
ducing interest, and to as much as go per cent of the theatres 
and theatre-chains, while the actual assets involved amount 
to 400,000,000 dollars. A New York newspaper designates 
the new scheme as a plan for Fascismo Control, but points 
out that the new institution is not intended to supplant the 


Hayes organisation (The Association of Motion Picture Pro- 


ducers, headed by William H. Hayes) but ‘‘to expand, streng- 
then and solidify the powers and activities of the present 
rather loosely organised association.’’ 
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Of course, what happened was that on the crest of a kind 
of gigantic inflation, salaries were demanded and given that 
were and are out of all proportion to corresponding returns, 
outlay out of all proportion to income. While the crest of 
the wave splashed out, it also sucked up, and making hay 
while the sun shone was not without recklessness. It is true 
that on the crest, if one may continue mixing the metaphor, 
huge monies were made, and at the surface of things it seemed 
logical that huge monies could be paid. But every wave 
must break, and the wild passing of money became a passing 
out instead of a passing in. Rivalries and personal jealousies 
had to a large extent been the cause, hence it became plain 
to somewhat impoverished magnates that rivalries and per- 
sonal jealousies must be scrapped, and there must be co-ordi- 
nation. Salaries, it was decided, must be cut. Therefore 
an immediate reduction of ten per cent was decided on all 
round. Result : rebellion. Protest meetings became the 
order of the day, and the magnates. were forced to rescind 
their decision. | 

Meanwhile the undisputable fact faced them that 1926 had 
been financially the most unsuccessful on record, and that 
1927 had seen no improvement. Careful investigation reveal- 
ed the fact of enormous wastage amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars per year ; that nearly every production cost 
up to forty per cent more than reasonably it should do. No 
average net profit could possibly be counted on, and the bank- 
ing companies behind the various organisations were becom- 
ing restive. The situation sifted presented a loophole. 
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The stars and star directors, alluded to as a vicious circle, 
whose salaries ran from 5,000 dollars to 10,000 dollars per 
week did not amount to more than about one hundred. It 
was a situation biting off its own tail. Most of them had been 
starred on a pure publicity basis, and the publicity had cost 
more than it was worth. The obvious solution was to shift 
the publicity elsewhere by degrees, and to produce a new crop 
of stars at a reasonable figure. The four figure stars would 
then slowly die out. It is noteworthy that nearly all the im- 
portant studios are training young men and women ; names 
now familiar to all, but unheard of a year ago. There are 
long term contracts, and salaries will be generous but not 
insane. If this scheme works...... it may not. It has to be 
submitted to the Attorney-General of the United States who 
with a staff of legal authorities will present the scheme finally 
to the Department of Justice. We can only watch carefully 
at the moment. It may mean a definite shifting in the indus- 
try or it may cause little outward change. 

Germany too has been weathering storms. In 1926, Ufa 
secured a loan of £ 800,000 from Paramount-Famous-Lasky, 


but this was absorbed into the Deutsche Bank, which had 


backed the company very heavily. There is a fairly full 
account of the story in Mr. L’Estrange Fawcett’s book Films : 
Facts and Forecasts. Against the American loan. Ufa had 
offered security of its offices and headquarters, which early 
in 1927, owing to the critical state of their financial position, 
they vacated and sold for £ 1,000,000. Further negotiations 
with America secured better terms of agreement, and Paru- 
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famet became a name familiar to all ; being a working com- 
bination of Paramount, Ufa and Metro Goldwyn Mayer. 
Herr Hugenberg, the newspaper proprietor, heads the new 
business section of Ufa, and under his direction it is expected 
Ufa will prosper. The general principle will be Internation- 
al appeal, and to this end, Erich Pommer, who has been in 
Hollywood, and who formerly was the managing director 
of Ufa, is returning to Germany to make four films this 
year. | 
The primary concerns, naturally of these two countries 
during this year will be financial stabilisation. It will also 
be the primary concern of most other countries too. Prac- 
tically all the different industries are halt or lame, for the 
simple reason, as I said last month, that Europe divided 
against itself cannot stand. To ensure, however, a success- 
ful European industry (as against national industries) the 
difficulty is not finding subject matter or methods of treat- 
ment that would appeal to all nations, but the fact that you 
cannot safely build up an industry among nations who may 
go to war among themselves when that industry is beginning 
to flourish. Certain links ave being formed. The new Rus- 
sian films, for instance, with Germany, and Sweden with q 
Germany. This is certainly to the good. England too has q 
formed certain connections, and has certain definite arrange- 


ments with Germany (1), but nothing much has been done in , 


(1) The latest being a quite significant agreement between UFA and the 
Gaumont British Film Corporation. 
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the way of making real business connections and combines. 
The net result of a well organised, well developed Pan- 
European industry would be stability first, balance second, 
progress third. I do not mean that a European industry 
should be built up to choke out the American industry, for 
that would be foolish and probably impossible, but it would 
cause the proportion of American films to diminish in Europe, 
and increase the proportion of European films. There can 
be no question that things are horribly lop-sided now. Take 
Parufamet, for example. The working arrangement is that 
Ufa (Ufa alone, remember) shall take fifty American pictures 
per year for Germany (this is by no means all) in return for 
ten German pictures for the whole of America. Supposing 
_ we sent fifty pictures per year, say to the state of Carolina or 
Dakota and had in return ten American pictures for the 
whole of Europe. 
A European combine could come to much more reasonable 
terms, and such hard-worked shots in the dark as the Films 
Bill could become a large and comforting assurance of secu- 
rity. But would they ? 


I only know that if I were a philanthropist I would back 


the Pan European combine when it came along ; if I were a 
magnate I would not. Not, anyway, until I had seen that 
_ there had been a general, complete and final disarmament. 
Import and export industries can survive wars, but a combined 
film industry would shatter the moment it started. The 
consequences and chances of risking it might, however, be 
worth debate. Some safeguarding working agreement might 
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be evolved whereby at the outbreak of war industries auto- 
matically split up within their national limits, but it would, of 
course, be much more reasonable and simple and decorous to 
scrap war. A commonwealth principle would be another 
solution, but that would be still more difficult to arrange. 

It would be pleasant, however, to see 1928 beginning to 
resolve this problem, for a Pan European basis is the ideal one. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


A HOLLYWOOD CLOSE-UP 


(Note. Yast month you were promised an article explaining the process 
of making films in Hollywood. Contrast this with the article then given 
on the making of Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney. Intrinsically, says Mr. Howard, 
the cinema is not art. After a long experience in Hollywood there would 
be nothing else to say ! Certainly the American problem differs vastly 
from the problem in Europe. For the sake of our beliefs, we can only hope 
that it remains so. Editor). 


This is written by one of the hired hands in a Hollywood 
movie factory. 

Commonly such a.factory is known as a studio, and its out- 
put is labeled avt. But this is merely part of the make-be- 
lieve that gives so engaging a color to Hollywood. 

Nevertheless, these terms are accepted at their face value 
by many otherwise discerning intelligences. 

Moreover, because the chief elements of the cinema are 
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pictures and dramaturgy, and because these two elements 
connote art, the cinema product is itself defined as such. 

Perhaps this is not inexcusable. The mind works that 
way—drawing conclusions from an association of ideas. 

But at the same time it often leads to bewilderment and 
misunderstanding. 

Certainly it has done so in the case of the cinema. 

Any amount of good print and much precious intellectual 
energy are daily being wasted in discussing the movies on the 
assumption that they are art. Cinema critics are futilely 
declaiming and thrashing about in a fog of mumpsimus, to 
the incessant accompaniment of emotional pain at the vulgar 
and incorrigible shortcomings of the screen. 


Motion pictography is an industry—a business—a trade. 
Movies are manufactured. 

In the beginning motion-pictures producers frankly called 
themselves manufacturers. They had then, and have now, 
no illusions regarding their craft. 

The Universal Film Manufacturing Company only recently 
changed its name to Universal Pictures Corporation. But 
that has not changed the character of its output. 

Like all the rest of the cinema producing companies, it 
is still an industrial organisation, turning out a commercial 
product in the same spirit and for the same business purpose 
that the Ford company turns out motor-cars and the Hearst 
syndicate turns out newspapers and magazines. 

True, all of the picture companies in the making of their 
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product employ art—literature, drama, painting, music, 
architecture. 
| No form of art is unappropriated. 
From the glyptic forte of Phidias and the craft of Shake- 
speare to the charivari of Paul Whiteman, they buy it, hire 
it, levy upon it in wholesale quantities—abundantly, insatia- 
bly. They need it in their business. 
But their product, even when artistic, is not art. 
No amalgam of the arts and crafts, ground out at so 
much a foot for the greedy masses, can ever possibly be. 


Creative art is essentially individual. Non-synthetic.... . 
Diana a la Biche—Last Judgment—Hamlet—In Memoriam 
—Taj Mahal—Sonata Pathétique.. .. Imagine if you can 


an expression of the soul emerging from a conference of 
business heads and licked into shape by a corps of hired talent. 

Yet it is thus that a “Scarlet Letter”, a ‘“‘ Don Juan”, a 
“Ben Hur” is germinated and fashioned for the screen. A 
compound of multifarious brains. Acom posite of diversified 
tastes, opinions, abilities. | 


As an insider, let me illustrate : 

The primary requisite is a story—something to be put into 
pictures. Hence the author is the first contributor to the 
eventual composite production. 

But even before this contribution is fed to the hopper it. 
must pass thru the hands of a reader, an editor, a supervisor, 
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a director, the studio manager, and frequently, also, the par- 
ticular star for whom it is intended. 

Having successfuly met the test of these various appraisers, 
with their often diverse judgments and widely separated 
levels ot education, the story is passed on to the treatment Bi. 
writer. | | 

The job of this employee is to dissect the story and write : if 
a screen treatment of it. Which means, speaking non-tech- Bi 
nically, that he reconstructs the story with a view to its pic- ae 
turization. | | 

It is a thoroly ruthless and profane process, from the stand- 
point of the art of literature. 

The author has attained his effects thru language, thru | 
literary style, thru an individual method of story building. hia 
All of this, however, is sheer excrescence to the treatment 


writer. He views the story, not as a word picture, but as 
_a kinetic picture. 

Also, he views it with an eye to the special requirements 
and conditions of his own studio, as well as to the general 
rules of the cinema industry governing the making of a finan- 
cially successful, popular, non-censorable picture. To this wi 
end the story must have drama, heart interest, “‘ comedy Bk 
relief’’, ‘‘menace’’, “‘ punch’’, triumphant virtue, and a happy 5 | | 
ending. 

If the author has omitted any of these ingredients, they hh 
must be supplied. | | 

Accordingly, in the process of treatment the author’s list Wi 
ef characters may be added to or subtracted from ; his plot 
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may be altered ; his realism may be 1 Sema his locale and 
time may be changed. 

_ In short, anything is permissible which in the opinion of 
the treatment writer will make a good movie out of the mate- 
rial in hand, plus the stock material of the cinema warehouse. 

Sometimes nothing is left of the original story but the title. 
And even that may be changed at the last moment, in defe- 
rence to the demand of the eon on something snappy 
—something that will “* bring ‘em in’ 

When the treatment is completed it is submitted to the 
supervisor charged with the production of this particular oi 
ture, and to the studio business manager. 

This usually results in the calling for further changes. These 
may be inspired by personal bias, studio policy, box office 
considerations, cost of production, the desire to introduce a 
trick dog or a monkey—who can tell ° 

It is customary, also, at this stage to call for a conference © 
onthestory. Three or four persons may take part init. And 
out of such a conference come further ideas and suggestions 


for the treatment. 


Not infrequently the story will pass thru the hands of sever- 
al treatment writers before those in authority are satisfied 
with it. Sometimes as many as ten different treatments are 
written in an effort to meet varying official moods, whims, 
and exactions. 

When the treatment is finally approved, it goes to the con- 
tinuity writer—sometimes called the scenarist. 

He is the man (or woman) who translates the story treat- 
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ment into scenes—sequential blocks of action. A separate 
scene for every change of camera set-up. 

No literary skill is required here. We are passing now to 
the department of picture mechanics. 

The primary requisite for preparing a continuity is the abil- 
ity to visualize a story in a series of camera shots, interior 
and exterior, and to transfer this mental visualization to pa- 
per ; indicating the range of each shot—close-up, medium, 
long, ‘‘pam’’,—and describing with telegraphic terseness the 
action that takes place in each scene. 

This is a highly specialized craft, and is only mastered by 
those gifted with picture sense and possessing a practical 
acquaintance with cinema technique. 

Sometimes the continuity writer collaborates with a fellow- 
scenarist ; sometimes with the supervisor ; sometimes with 
the editor ; sometimes with the director. Sometimes, also, 
a ‘‘gag-man” is called in, to supply the “‘gags’”’, the comedy 
relief, the bits of business designed “‘to get a laugh”’. 

If a scenarist fails to produce a satisfactory continuity, it 
is turned over to another scenarist. And from him, in turn, 
it may go to another, and still another—until an acceptable 
result is obtained. 

The continuity (known in movie parlance as the script) 
is then ready for the director. It is to him what an architect's 
plans are to a builder—with this salient exception, however ; 
a director is not obliged to follow plans. He may eliminate 
scenes called for by the script, and he may add scenes that are 
not in the script. 
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Thus the original story, or what is left of it, undergoes fur- 
ther changes at the hand of the director. He is held respon- 
sible for the success of the picture ; so that if he is moved 
to deviate from the continuity, there is none to gainsay him. 

A“‘program picture” is limited to five or six reels. A “‘fea- 
ture picture’’ may run ten or twelve, or even fourteen. But 
no director ever keeps within these bounds in shooting a pic- 
ture. Invariably the original footage runs many reels over 


‘the limit. 


Consequently when the director is thru, the picture goes 
to the film editor. 

In conjunction with the director or the supervisor, this 
artisan shortens the film to the required length. 

It is in the cutting room of the film editor that the picture 
is.actually constructed. For “cutting’’ a picture means more 
than is literally implied by the term. It involves the assem- 
bling and the fashioning of the product into a marketable 
commodity, after it has been chopped up, pruned, and trim- 
med. 

This is critical work. A story that has been told in cellu- 
loid by the director in fifteen reels must be reduced in the tell- 
ing to less than half that length. 

Always more film is thrown away than is retained. 

It is a marvel that any coherency is left in thestory. But 
the whole picture industry is a marvel. 

Then the title writer is called in. 

The main purpose of his job is to supply coherency, plausi- 
bility, explanation. 
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The titles that have been written into the script by the 
scenarist are largely tentative. ‘‘ Working titles” is the term 
applied to them. It is known in advance that many of them 
will not be used and that others will have to be altered or 
replaced, to meet the changes that will inevitably be made by 
the director and the film editor. 

Not until the film is cut to length can it be determined defi- 
nitely where titles will be needed or how they shall be worded. 

Brevity is imperative in the writing of titles. Two feet of 
film for every three words quickly runs into footage, and means 
the sacrifice of a corresponding amount of action. 

Nevertheless, except in a very simple, single-thread story, 
titles are indispensable. And to keep their footage to a min- 
imum and at the same time make them effective, requires 
both skill and cleverness, as well as a modicum of literary 
taste. 


Cut to length and titled, the picture is now ready for the 
market. | 

A score of different specialists have contributed to the com- 
position of its story alone. And the story is but the core of it. 

No account has yet been taken of the actor, the cameraman, 
the art director, the production manager, the technical en- 
gineer, the musical supervisor, and, beginning with the prop- 
man, the interminable list of smaller fry inherited from the 
theatre, all of whom have had a hand—and a necessary hand 
—in the making of a mile of film designed for the initial pur- 
pose of affording seventy-five minutes of passing entertain- 
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ment to you and me, and for the ultimate purpose of swelling 
the bank account of a Mr. Lasky. 

As to the relative importance of the various and multi- 
tudinous contributors to the making of a movie—quien sabe P 

In some instances it will be agreed that the actor takes 
precedence. Emil Jannings in The Way Of All Flesh or in 
The Last Laugh, is the whole picture. So is Adolphe Menjou 
in Evening Clothes, and Nazimova in An Eye For An Eye. 

Again, it may be the director—vide Seventh Heaven, The 
Marriage Circle, The Volga Boatman. 

And once in a very long while it is the author, as in The 
Big Parade ; or the scenarist, as in The Gray Horizon. 

Pictorially, the camera-man outranks them all. The fate 
of every film—as a picture—rests in his hands. 

Light is the soul of the picture. And the camera-man is 
the god of light. 

His knowledge of the values and effects of the “‘arcs’’, the 
the “‘ Kleigs’’, the ‘‘ Cooper-Hewitts’’, and their prop- 
er combinations, ineluctably carries with it conceded sover- 
eignty. The greatest director, the most exalted star, the 
hulkiest producer are at his mercy. 

And next to him in the scale of technical importance is the 
art director. 

This fellow is popularly unknown. He belongs to the mys- 
terious innards of a cinema studio. His work is taken for 
granted by the outsider, and is rarely translated into public 
consciousness. Yet it is a vital factor in the composition 
of the picture. 
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It is he whose corps of architects, designers, decorators, 
sculptors, painters and kindred artists, creates the sets, the 
backgrounds, the en scénes. 

And he, too, is responsible forthe ‘‘ glass shots’’, the ‘‘ mi- 
niatures’’, and other scenic effects and illusions, which, tho 
not duly appreciated even when recognized by the beholder, 
contribute in large measure to the value and the appeal of an 
enjoyable picture. 

Nor must the musicians go unmentioned. No worthwhile 
cinema is ever made without their assistance. Ranging from 
a trio of stringed instruments to a full orchestra, they accom- 
_ pany the action of every scene. 

We see none of their work, of course, upon the screen. It 
is invisible, intangible. But its effects are there—its emotion- 
al effects upon the actors. 

Frequently a certain definite motif accompanies the work 
of a particular actor. Handel’s Largo was the sustaining 
inspiration of H. B. Warner’s performance as the Christ in 
The King of Kings. 

Thus do the arts pay tribute to the cinema. 


It is understood that in this discussion we are speaking 
specifically of the photoplay. Such pictures as Chang, Moana, 
Grass, Nanook of the North belong to a different and separate 
category. To the trade they are known generically as “‘sce- 
nics”, and are obviously produced under quite different con- 
ditions from those governing the making of photoplays. 
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Yes, certain motion pictures deserve to rank as works of 
art because of their peculiar excellence —-Broken Blossoms, 
Variety, The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. But they are excep- 
tional, accidental. Intrinsically, the cinema is not art. 


CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


ORCHESTRA 50: BALCONY 35 


(Note. By way of comparison with Mr. Clifford Howard's article on 
American films considered intellectually from within, here is a viewpoint 
from without. The two dovetail very neatly, and afford an interesting light 
on the American problem as it affects those whose interest in the Film is 
damped by mass production. Editor.) 


For a long time I have said only contemptuous things about 
moving pictures, avoided them as much as their omnipresent 
insistence permits, gone to see them only when I was bored to 
the point of having to do something and there appeared to be 
nothing else to do : not the best condition for fair judgment. 

About 1902 in La Crosse, Wisconsin, at the Grand Opera 
House, I saw the first moving pictures that were circulated 
in the middle west. There was a film about Happy Hooli- 
gan which was not so amusing as the funny papers, a film 
about a bill poster who tacked up the letters Boston PILLs; 
when the police officer came along changed them about to 
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read Post No BILLs, and then when he had passed changed 
them back, and a scenic strip alleged to have been taken from 
the cowcatcher of a locomotive. I had grown up on a num- 
ber of railroads, and cared more about locomotives than hor- 
ses, so I liked that one. My experience of the movies began- 
therefore, with a prejudice in favor of scenery and a mobile 
camera, against comics. Those prejudices persist, except 
that I like animated cartoons. 

After that I saw very few movies for years except on vaca- 
tion at Frankfort, Michigan, where a small theater showed 
westerns and Fatty Arbuckle, of which I have the vaguest 
recollections. My most vivid impression of that theater is 
one evening when Grace Griswold came up on a lark from 
Chicago and was persuaded to put on a one act skit with her 
boy friend. The skit was dull, but she sang Yip Ay Addie 
most charmingly. On those vacations I used to debauch my 
soul with reading the Argosy and All Story magazines, which 
were then distinct. I remember The Hindo Mystic and The 
Gateway of Swords well enough to be sure that the movies 
must have been very bad by comparison. One increasing 
prejudice. 

At the moment I remember perhaps half a dozen more 
movies : a pie throwing imitation of the early Charlie Chaplin, 


done I think by Richards in a Chaplin makeup, of which I- 


remember only the characteristic mannerisms borrowed from 
Charlie ; Mary Pickford in The Bishop’s Carriage, from which 
I remember Mary’s curls and frilled pants ; Cabiria, from 
which I remember that they fed the same baby to Molloch so 
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many times that I lost count ; The Birth of a Nation, from 
which I remember the scene that was cut to please the negro 
population of Dorchester ; and Carmen, of which I saw the 
first night at the Boston Opera House. I do not remember 
the picture at all, probably because I put all my impressions 
into a review I wrote that night, but. I do most vividly re- 
member watching Geraldine Farrar, who was watching the 
picture. Her cloak was peacock green and her face was a 
very smooth and lovely yellow. I resent the absence of color 
in the movies. And I detest colored photographs. i 
More recently I have lived two years in a very small town 
about the size of Frankfort, and have seen a number of very 
bad movies, including John Barrymore’s unnecessarily cruel 
and horrible mangling of Mobie Dick, and a very bad English 
film. During this film I took several naps, in spite of the lady 
at the untuned piano. Every,.time I opened my-eyes I saw 
the same thing : an empty room, different room each time ; 
somebody opened a door and came in ; close up of a man ; 
close up of a woman ; different man and woman each time ; 
same film ; he made love to her because she was some one 
else’s wife ; I fell asleep. There was a little variety introduc- 
ed when they registered wealth by means of decking one of 
the wriggling women in a slinky gown and much bad jewelry 
and walking her down a staircase in what appeared to be a 
particularly vulgar and baroque hotel but was supposed to 
be THE HOUSE OF THE RICH MAN. I believe an aeroplane was 
alleged to have fallen into the vicar’s garden, and somebody 
got run over by a motor. Thus saving one virtue at least. 
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You follow me, I hope. Aside from the impossible plot and 
hideously sentimentalized behavior, unmotivated by any 
recognizable emotions known to man or woman, the trouble 
with this picture was a plethora of interior stage sets, photo- 
graphed as if from the orchestra, and interminable stage busi- 
ness that was not action. It is one of my prejudices that 
moving pictures should move, that movement is their special 
material. It is another that interiors in the movies should 
never look as if they had been taken from the orchestra, and 
should preferably be the sort of interiors that one could not 
imagine set on the stage. It is another that exterior locations 
impossible to the stage are the best settings for the screen. 
Enfin, I see possibilities for the moving drama of the screen, 
but 1 am disgusted not to see them on the screen. 

Opposed to me in opinion are some ninety-two millions 
of persons in this country who get what they want on the 
screen. I say ninety two millions because the population 
of the States used to be the same as the distance to the sun 
when I went to school so I prefer to disregard recent immi- 
grants and keep the nation that convenient size. It is possi- 
ble that I am 4n antisocial being who should want what the 
screen gives to the satisfaction of my compatriots. Butitisa 


principle of democracy, in which I do not believe, that the 


minority has a right to express a dissident opinion. I there- 
fore dissent. 


But I also dislike reformers, and have hitherto confined 
my detestation of the movies to private grumblings, wailings 
and sardonic laughter in camera. Then H. D. wrote me about 
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CLOSE UP and suggested sensibly that I look at a few pictures 

and relieve my feelings by telling CLosE Up what I thought. 
I passed through the emotions of horror, fear lest the grandeur 

that was Greece might be H. D. no more, and personal shy- 

| ness. Escaping from the small town to Washington a little 
later, I dutifully saw a fair sample of what Washington saw 
on the screen this autumn, and then settled down into the 
uncomfortable state of mind of one who has been asked to do 
something disagreeable and is putting it off as long as possi- 
ble. This is it. 

I saw somebody or other in MAN POWER (1). Not beinga 
movie fan, I have not memorized the names of stars. I rejoi- 
ced that the picture began with railroad trains and automo- 
biles out of doors, continued in a manufactury of tractors 
largely out of doors, and ended in a progress of a tractor train 
through storm on such a road as I have not seen since the 
armistice to a cracking dam and threatened flood. I was not 
much moved by the great big beautiful strong young man ex- 
tank-corps who perfected her father’s tractor and won the 
beautiful daughter of the usual baroque rich man’s house. 
Incidentally I observed that the explosion of the tractor in 
the main street was delicious farce material that distinctly 
did not belong in a drama the subject of which was the terrible 
power in man and machine fighting the terrible power in water. 

But the setting was right for the cinematograph, and that 
is rare, damnably, pitifully rare. 


(1) Richard Dix, Ed. 
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I saw a vexatious thing that was supposed to be. a social 
comedy and was really an anti-social farce. The twin bro- 
thers, one vicious and one virtuous of course, were played by 
one man, i. e. he-fashion-plate. It has been sufficiently de- 
monstrated that the movie camera can do this sort of thing, 
and that it should not. It is bad enough to have the star 
hog the close ups in one character, without having him inter- 
viewing himself in this silly bi-focal narcissistic fashion. This 
film tried to be artistic by having the scene go round like the 
hands of a clock to indicate the passage of time. It was the 
only thing the director seemed to have done on purpose and 
was insofarlaudable. Thé yest was traditional. The Wash- 
ington Post said the only distinguished acting in the film 


was the impersonation of a little blond gold digger such as 


gentlemen like by a girl named Gwen Lee, whom I suspected 
of being someone else whom I used to know, so perhaps I am 
prejudiced here also, but I agreed with the Post. It was one 
good bit of acting, but it might just as well have been done 
on the stage or in real life. The picture had no movie value. 

I saw Emil Jannings in the unexpurgated Berlin version 
of VARIETY and in A WORKINGMAN’S Day, or some such title. 
I refused to see him in THE WAY OF ALL FLESH because I have 
a rooted dislike to theft and false colors of that sort. I am 
sure the play must have been false that paraded under But- 
ler’s title and an alleged quotation from his book. The im- 
pressive thing about the two Jannings films that I did see 
was the composition. For several days I had been bothered 
by Washington because there it seemed impossible to see 
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anything. It is a city that does not compose. It is full of 
very bad enormous things and insists on great spaces in which 
the sense of frame and content is lost. I found myself visually 
stupified and observing only what I did not wish to observe. 
When I came out of the Jannings picture, I suddenly saw the 
pictorial values of Washington and caught from the picture 
(VARIETY) the trick of looking at it. Washington is a gallery 
of fragments, fascinating lovely fragments. In that gallery 
nothing must be looked at asa whole. The secret of the com- 
position in the Jannings picture was the fragment caught 
from an eccentric angle. The ordinary film gives you whole 
interiors, whole landscapes, full length portraits, and perfect- 
ly conventional threequarters, busts, and portrait heads. 
The fragment is almost wholly neglected. It is obviously 
the way to do still life and the way to get contrast with occa- 
sional landscapes, interiors, and conventional moving por- 
traits, all of which need to be minimized not only because 
they are most likely to be bad compositions, but because they 
have been overdone. The fragment convinces that it is part 
of a larger unseen reality. The whole stands in a void where 
the imagination figures only the illusion destroying walls of 
the studio or the ropes and mechanical contraptions back 
stage. | 

Aside from this photographic success, the Jannings pic- 
tures give a great deal of verity in acting that is unusual. 
Good character types fortunately are the rule in the movies. 
It is one thing they habitually get. But intelligible portrayal 
of human character I find very rare. They run to an increas- 
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ingly unintelligible portrayal of pseudo-emotion and pseudo- 
behavior which is not characteristic of the human race 
except in so far as the race increasingly imitates the emotions 
and behaviour of the robots of the screen, a new race, manu- 
factured by the Hollywood camera, which not only misrepre- 
sents humanity in general, and the American people in par- 
ticular, but has a perceptible influence in perverting both. 
The large trouble with the Jannings films seems to be that 
this human acting is distorted by the general artificiality and 
inhumanity of the whole story and theme. The strain to 
fit a realistic actor into a story which is supposed to be realis- 
tic but essentially is not distorts the actor and points up what 
is tawdry in the whole. | 

At the Little Theater in Washington, which is specializing 
in revivals and what the Moving Picture Guild thinks is the 
best of the new work, I saw also WILD LOVE, said to represent 
actual life among mountain folk in the lower Alleghenies and 
to have been acted entirely by untrained mountain people. 
I doubt it. I have directed stark amateurs and know some- 
thing of what they will do and won't do. The point is unim- 
portant, except that the salient note of all the movies is the 
false. I am not arguing for the realistic to the exclusion of 
the artificial. In fact I am not sure that this sort of authenti- 
city, which is important in science, if science is important, 
has anything to do with art. But I detest the artificial that 
pretends to be real as much as the artificial that is spoiled 
by intrusions of reality and common sense. Melodrama is 
good, but not melodrama presented as real life. Contrast 
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Love with Merian Cooper’s Grass and the Hollywood 
ideas and behavior at once swamp whatever is authentic 
in WILD Love. There is an essence of screen material in the 
settings of WILD LOVE but in story, acting, and photography 
it is straight from the Hollywood studios and locations, no 
matter where it was taken, how they live in the Alleghenies, 
and who acted the roles. 

Now you will all faint with horror. I have a good word for 
Clara Bow in Huta! The story is competently written sen- 
timental-farce-melodrama, to borrow a category from the 
notebook of Polonius. And that is the sort of thing that can 
be done by the Hollywood technique. The characters are 
all well made screen robots. who cannot be mistaken for real 
people any more than the present government of Russia can 
be mistaken for communism or socialism except by those 
whose ideals of life and human nature are derived from the 
silver screen. For others there is no jarring note of reality 
to break the illusion of authenticity. The sex appeal is mod- 
erately frank and pleasantly vulgar. The setting is almost 


without exception screen material. The photography is as 


good as conventional technique can make it, and I believe 
that in this sort of film, eccentric angles or anything like 
Jannings composition would spoil the essential artificiality 
by selective intelligence, which could not look upon life and 
see anything like Huta. The thrills of melodrama are effec- 
tively obtained. The circus laughs of farce come sponta- 
neously at situation, character, and action, as well as at the 
sure fire smartalec leaders. The falseness of the life, which 
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falseness is the essential verity and charm of farce, melodrama, 
and sentimentalism, is not broken as it so easily might be by 
any intrusion of morals. The sensuality is a little timid, but 
so is the audience at a burlesque show. With less timidity 
there might have been the impertinence of real truth and 
beauty. Besides, the censor has to be placated. On its level, 
I know of no better made picture than HULA. 

One other curious point. The note of cruelty attains the 
greatest success in the movies. I think that there is some- 
thing in the lives men live that craves cruelty. The late war 
either gave us all a taste for it, as Lawrence persuades me 
shatteringly in the mob scene of Kangaroo, or the war did 
not give enough scope for our natural cruelty, or modern 
humanitarian civilization does not, or it is a necessary con- 
comitent of our Roman luxury, or it is creeping out with the 
release of pent up lust unlocked by the breaking of Victorian 
restraints and the preaching of Freudian philosophy, the 
return to the healthy beast. Whatever the cause, cruelty 
along with the other lusts of the flesh has broken the bonds 
of shame and colors our passionate material progress. I like 
the beauty that is born of art, the artificiality that is born 
of intellect, the accomplishment that is under control, the 
truth that is not distorted by desire. The people want cruelty, 
Hollywood knows it, the screen is giving it. Look at Lon 
Chaney, John Barrymore, and Sabbatini. There are lots 
of other places to find it, but it is an insistent note on the 
screen. As presented, it is destructive of the beauty of arti- 
ficiality and the truth of realism so long as our imaginations 
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remain generally under the restraint of humanitarian laws 
and conventions. 

I call the moving picture world false because it does not 
seem to me to represent either life as it is or the inspiration 
and the poet’s dream. I hate it, and therefore suspect that 
I fear it. Looking inward I try to find the danger. It is 
possible that prophetic Hollywood is an expression of life as 
people in general want it to be. There are signs that the life 
of the screen is appearing in real life. This may be purely 
imitation. Perhaps I fear that the screen shows something 
real, maybe the life of the future as the robots of the future 
will live it. God forbid. 

These are wild and whirling words, my lord, but you asked 
me for them, and now my conscience is clear. 


GRANT HYDE CODE. 


THE LATEST BRITISH MASTERPIECE 


A Swedish film called Matrimony followed The Ring at the 
Astoria in London. This no doubt allowed a lot of jollity 
about international nuptials in the trade, for The Ring, as 
will be seen, is British. It ran for or fortnight and received, 
besides hilarious publicity, unusual attention (seeing that it 
was a film) in the journals described as “‘leading’’. Now the 
run was pre-arranged (and was actually shorter than was 
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desired because the Capitol refused to pay £ 2000 for having 
it for three weeks) but the criticisms caused a number of peo- 
ple not ordinarily interested in films to visit this one. I know 
this. For there is a sincere wish on the part of the public to 
have a British cinema, and this word ‘“‘masterpiece’’, which 
has been so enthusiastically given ot The Ring, is an instance 
of the wish being father to the quite honest hope, also, of the 
press. We WANT good British films. If being British means 
anything, it means something that can best be expressed on the 
screen by British films. Certain characteristics foreigners 
(excuse the word) cannot hope to interpret, even though they 
may realise them. There is the British outlook and, whatever 
it thinks of it, the public prefers it to be British-made than 
American-mimicked. It believed that The Things That Have 
Made us—well, What We Are might to a certain extent give 
the films something they have hitherto lacked. Restraint, 
for instance, reason, taste possibly and tradition. It believed 
we should not do better what Hollywood does, but what it 
fails to do. So, a larger and more trusting public than usual 
saw The Ring. 

And what did it see ? A story in which a Chit of a Girl 
forsook her husband and her lover according as each won or 
lost. This was what we had, to tellthe world. Here was the 
British outlook, the fresh viewpoint. But The Ring was a 
‘masterpiece’, so it could not rely on itsstory. The direc- 
tion must be very good. Let us watch it. 

What has Mr Hitchcock done ? Well, he has opened with 
shots of roundabouts and swings. Swings with the camera 
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swinging too, roundabouts from below. Clever angles—the 
audience say “as good as Vauedville.”” That is what he wanted. 
But why “‘as good” ? Why not, please, different ? Never 
mind. We don’t want originality for its own sake. Next, 
comes a boxing booth. How popular boxing is. Knock-out 
Reilly, Battling Butler, The Patent Leather Kid, Rough House 
Rosie. These things go in cycles. We don’t want origina- 
lity (for its own sake)—and we don't get it, even for art’s. 
Art, old boy is long, and films are business, and must be 


quick. 


What else has Mr. Hitchcock done ? He has chosen for 
his evenly matched boxers one expert and one novice. This 
whim (was it really necessity ?) resulted in dainty paragraphs 
extolling his cleverness ; for the novice fought, under guidance, 
in slow motion, which was then speeded up. Who’d have 
thought it ? Who'd have thought the camera could alter his 
footwork or make his body look anything but flabby and 
untrained, so that we never felt he was a match for Carl Bris- 
son ? We are a sporting race and this is how we stage a big 
fight. It is not good enough. The cinema is cutting its own 
throat if it first accustoms us to Tunney-Dempsey fights and 
then gives us bad fakes. The old device, so popular in bull- 
fights, was better,—doubles in the distance, with occasional 
separate close-ups. Yet, why not drop mock representation 
and, greatly daring, try expressionism ? That’s what you 


did with the early fair-scenes, though I don’t believe you knew 


Then, for the girl, the director had Lilian Hall Davis, an 
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actress of hard efficiency and no charm. She cannot help 
failing to appeal to you, to me, and it’s to her credit that she 
is efficient. Itsaves hundreds of pounds. She knews her job, 
and thus allows time to be spent on stage importations who 
must learn theirs ; and time is the bugbear of British produc- 
tions. You must finish to time, whatever else you do or do not 
do. Miss Davis enables films to be made quickly and cheap- 
ly even if she has not the personality which will fill the cine- 
mas when they are shown. So for box-office appeal Carl 
Brisson is brought in, and he needs time. Here we go round 
the mulberry bush! This is the way we make films. What 
can come of such a way ? Why, The Ring. 

How is this story treated ? Well, it 7s treated visually, 
but then its merit ends. Mr Hitchcock’s method is to depict 
one simple fact, that a sub-title could have got over, by a long 
sequence or a number of elaborate tricks. This is worse than 
a photographic rendering of a story, for itis pretentious. The 
way the boxer’s name mounted to the top of the poster before 
our eyes, for the time and expense were out of proportion to 
the effect. The only way to have lent any interest to this 
novelette was, for once, to stress the sex. If a woman alter- 
nately desires and deserts two men, there must be some rea- 
son. Let us have it. If it is not solely sex-hunger, give us 


the other reasons. Sex has mental as well as physical reactions 


Give us some mind, some inner conflict, some, I beg you, psy- 
chology, if that is not too hard a word. | 

This is what we were given. Carl Brisson won a fight : his 
wife was not at home to welcome him, being out with his rival. 
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When she returned there was a scene. Miss Davis bit her lip 
and stamped her foot. Carl Brisson tore her dress off her 
shoulders and, after she had made an exit covering her shame 
with the rival’s fortunately large photograph, he thrashed 
the rivalin a night-club. Of course a note was on the mantel-. 
piece when he got back. The Great Fight came on, against 
the rival. He was losing, but his wife came round. Little 
Wifie. . .do you hear ? Jack, Jack, you must hear...here in 

Your hour of Need. . .He won the fight. 

Barbaric, isn’t it ? We ought to have got beyond this. If 
the director had been a little less busy demonstrating that the 
British studios are the best in the world, he might have given 
us a little characterisation. It would not have been so spec- 
tacular, but it would have avoided, as Matrimony did, much 
of the vulgarity inherent in the story ; it would have shown > 
a definite conception, and a lack of conceit. There is no lack 
of conceit in this film. Mr Hitchcock shows what he can do, 
and he often does it very prettily. But it is not a question 
of technique. Touches and angles a la Ufa.are nothing with- 
out the inspiration of a Pick or Murnau. There is good enough 
technique in any Clara Bow comedy, while that of the Russian 
films, whose sincerity and force is so striking, is frequently 
dreadful. Mr. Hitchcock’s touches and angles misled the 
public, which had noticed them in German films. And Ger- 
man films are good. Look for the trade mark. Yes, look— 
don’t have someone else’s thrust at you. And if you have 


followed me, you will have found Mr. Hitchcock’s trade 
mark. 
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The Swedish film ran for a week and received little notice- 
Perhaps the whisky ran out ? Its story was as unpromising 
as the Ring’s. A rich Englishwoman lost her money. She 
determined to marry her creditor, a Swede. On the journey 
she fell in a river and was saved by a man whom she married. 
He was, naturally, her creditor. But life was dull, and she 
pined for London. He let her go, but when he followed, dis- 
gusted with her “‘set’’, he broke with her. But Love Proved 
Stronger Than Hate. The usualstuff! Yes, but the direction ! 
When Love Proved, etc., each set out to return to the other. 
They met at a half-way station. Instead of forgiving, em- 
bracing, shoulder-patting, their Pride Intervened. They sat 
apart, cutting each other. Nervous. You felt that at any 
moment he or she would go in opposite directions, not a word 
would be spoken. You felt the hopelessness. Then a waiter 
came in. He looked funny. She smiled ; they both smiled 
—-at him. 

By the way each responded to that symbol, you saw how 
each became—both. The boredom of the wife came over too. 
She was Lil Dagover. She picked up Vogue, looked at pho- 
tographs of restaurants, ball-rooms. The figures swayed 
before her eyes, swayed, began to dance (a trick justified) 
on the page. She burst into tears. 

This director knew how the banality he was given could 
raean something, so that that banality, instead of being all he 
liad, wasa piece of glass between us and the minds he revealed. 
Kyotter if the glass had not been there, but, thank heaven ! 
there was a room beyond, and we saw through. Thank hea- 
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ven he didn’t spend his energy on decorating the glass, frost- 
ing or staining it (with paper—to look like the real thing) so 
that never once did we see through. 


ROBERT HERRING. 


BOO 
( Sion and the Screen.) 


‘They boo him.” “Do they ?” ‘They are boo-ing him.” 
“Are they ?” “They will boo him.” ‘Will they ?” 


So strophe. So antistrophe. Mr. Noel Coward looms im- 
pertinent, important. His subtlety has, like the proverbial 
Caesarian ambition, o’er leapt itself and so delicately has he 
portrayed character in his new play Sirocco that, character 
looks upon itself as in a glass, not at all darkly and proclaims 
this is us, nice husband, nice girl, these are ourselves, this is 
our home, god bless it, this is me and you and this is cousin 
Gladys (only it happens to be Lucy). Well says character 
(the critics) here we are gathered together from the four cof- 
ners of the earth, at home with ourselves, sufficient unto ouf- 
selves (Auntie Johnson has come with us) held together by 
some common fear, some alliance against the unknown, the 
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are, nice army man, mother to match, outsize mother and out- 
size British military county-military, outsize in the living 
room, the salon of the Palace Hotel Bellagualia, Italy as else- 
where all over the earth with the one exception of their own 
bovine county marshes. We speak, we commune one with 
another, we utter commonplaces such as “‘we’’ utter. We 
talk of the heat, the small entertainments the place offers, our 
dead relatives. We knit iumpers. All this is a prelude to 
the unknown, the unutterable. We are gathered together . 
from the mist and utter outer purlieu of London, of Clapham, 
(from that island of the blest), that island of nurse maids and a 
caps that sit on parlour maids’ heads “like birds’. We are , oe 
here, somewhat at home since ‘we’ carry with us importance, | 
omnipotence, the British Empire. When two or three are — | 
gathered together there is the empire. with us. So Miss | 
Johnson purring mildly over tombstone cameo, so this other, | 
her foil, the jumper knitter (why have I mislaid my program- 

me ?) member of the old guard. So in Bellagulia as in Clap- + 
ham, we talk, we knit, we are sufficient unto ourselves, unto i 

all emergency, un-seeing, not knowing as the passengers in 
*‘Outward Bound’’, why we are here, missing the great joke, _ he 
the gigantic clue to the whole matter, that we are already else- iH i 
where, are already dissevered from our earthly Clapham, are mi) 
perhaps dead already. The joke is that “we” (one or two it 
us here or there) know that “‘we’’ (the rest of us) are already 

', beyond good and evil, beyond heat and cold and the insuffer- 
ble commonplaces of our fellow passengers. Bellagulia 


unforeseen, the unforetold. Here we are, certainly here we { 
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stands four feet like an apocryphal beast, firm planted (like 
that famous Nepenthe of Norman Douglas) in eternity. . 

I speak a little madly as do the captious critics. They 
exaggerate. We exaggerate. For we and they see alike our 
own side, must make our own plea and make it in our own 
language. Mr. Coward in Sirocco, it seems to me has surpass- 
ed Mr. Coward. There is wit, there is subtlety, there is the 
usual bright play and counter play of bright metal. Mr. Cow- 
ard, the adroit young Mercutio of letters is still playing with 


_ his wit, is still making little thrusts and parries to show how 


fine his blade is. We know his weapon is a fine one, have 
known it for a long time, but did we know until-we saw (some 
few weeks ago in London) his Sirocco that it was a firm one ? 
Mr. Coward proved beyond argument in Sirocco that this 
sympathy is not local nor provincial. It is broadly univer- 
sal. Contrary to the “‘captious critics” I would like to make 
my little statement. I would like to make it in plain language 
like any sincere Salvation Army convert. ; 

I should like to preach on the highways Mr. Noel Ciltvatd. 
One, because he has delineated his fellow country men with so 
rare and so subtle an irony, two because with that grace that 
is singularly rare not only among Englishmen but among all 
men, he has captured with charm and generosity the subtle 
and evasive race characteristics of others. Of in fact two 
other countries. The critics one and all seem to have missed 
the whole point of the drama, at least seem to have misseél 
one of its most exquisite qualities. Mr. Noel Coward had meen 
generous as only an Englishman can be. 
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I make that rabid statement bravely and with real Salva- 
tion Army sincerity, illiterate if you will, O captious critics, 
in my religious conviction. “Out of the greatest darkness 
comes the greatest light” as a German critic said recently of 
another of our young English men of letters. Certainly I 
have always maintained and shall do to the end of time that 


the worst and the best (I speak as an “‘ American”—I should 


perhaps qualify it, a “north American”) comes out of Eng- 
land. With that particular serious and heavily lyric Ger- 
man (he is as a matter of fact an Austrian) I maintain and 
have done that out of England is and is to be exquisite crea- 
tion. “Out of the greatest darkness comes the greatest light”’ 
pronounced sonorously and with no arriére pensée seriously 
as a fact proven, has given me worlds of courage. Nations 
see England as Mr. Noel Coward sees it, and let us give Eng- 
land O Germans, O Americans, O Latins, in turn our sincere 
appreciation. Not ascaptious critics, not as the mob acclaims 
but with our highest intellectual acumen. Let us be illiterate 
and wordy and fly off on mystical untutored tangents as well, 
if we must, but let us say what we can say. Let us try to 
get Mr. Coward and his English outlook into proportion 
as he so adroitly has not only (in. but 
America. 

‘One drop of the ocean tastes of its whole salt” should be if 
it isn’t a Hindoo proverb. Certainly we have heard words 
like it. Into the stuffy atmosphere of dead relatives and some- 
what thwarted boredom and the monotony of knitting need- 
les (in Bellagulia) tap, tapping their eternal coffin tap tap, 
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their eternal tic tic that marks time, that must at all costs 
sever time from eternity, blows. ..the West Wind. Furtive 
glances from the two old dames who sit like symbols of time 
versus eternity with tombstone brooch and symbolic needles 
knit knit knitting. Almost the young figure of the tourist 
American child, is clothed with a short peplum. This crea- 
ture has blown up from the blue-blue lake or sea outside the 
window ; water that has (in the excellent scenery) stressed its. 
too-blue Italian quality outside taken form. It speaks, it 
talks, it chatters, O isn’t everything lovely, O isn’t every- 
thing too, too just too too exciting, isn’t it beautiful? Olam 
in Italy. Some spirit of antiquity has blown back from 
somewhere into its own milieu. For the first time 
we realise that someone realises that this is. . . .Italy. 
Outside the window a blue blue lake has served as 
background for old wives chatter, old crones_ chatter, 
gnome-like Clapham chatter. Gnomes from the far island 
have invaded. . .Italy. For the first time we realise a spirit 
of its own has realised z/s spirit. This says Mr. Noel Coward 
is America. 

Chatter, chatter, chatter, talk, talk, talk. The talk of the 
little American flapper contains the germ of all America. She 
blows fresh West Wind, she moves like the west wind dancing. 
She has no consciousness of boredom, boredom is vaguely 
here, vaguely in her swift impersonal staccato, she will rush 
past it, brush it away, swirl it up like dried leaves, make 
it dance anyway. Little Miss America wants these old things 
to dance, not because they bore her, or try her, she is beyond 
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boredom, she is so, so happy. O isn’t Italy too wonderful ? 
O isn't it just too wonderful to be here ? 

There is all the tribute to freshness, to that child-like nai- 
veté and generosity that has for so long been the model for 
caricature on the English speaking stage here and in America. 
Mr. Noél Coward has got the thing into consciousness, has 
personified that spirit. O isn’t Italy too, too wonderful ? 

Into this clash of currents, this almost oriental indifference 
(though speaking the same language) to each other’s race 
consciousness, cuts like some clear ice-berg the more than 
racially conscious boredom of poor Lucy. 

Now Lucy is English. And here is where I pick my quar- 
tel with Noel Coward. We all know this story, the wife who 
is bored simply and who leaves her husband. Lucy does that. 
But here is where I am almost at one (though from an opposite 
angle) with the critics. Lucy, say the critics, as a nice Eng- 
lish girl would have kicked her Italian (her “‘dago”’ they say) 
downstairs. Lucy and her beef-eating brothers would have 
(say the critics) done so. Lucy is left hanging somewhere. 
The critics attacking her from so to speak the rear, unfairly 
gouge and gore their repression on what they choose to call 
an “‘adultress”. Turned around the other way, the super- 
critics (myself and the other Coward fans) would have Lucy 
some rare product, would have wished to see Mr. Coward sur- 
pass himself, would have really liked some wonder-woman 
to have emerged from the stiff supressed little lady, Lucy 
Griffin. Lucy Griffin is true to type, is in all particulars 
true. But just as Mr. Coward made a sort of super-Amer- 
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ican of his little Francescia (was it ?) saw her as an outsider 
might see her, any day off any boat, in St. Mark’s square or 
the Coliseum or the Boboli gardens or the Vatican or the 
Forum, so I an outsider, feel that he himself has a little let 
down his own countrywoman. Just as little flapper Frances-. 


cia (but that wasn’t quite her name) is seen as fresh and out 


of the way by her English creator, so I wish he could have 
got outside his English-ness and have seen Lucy from the 
outside. O isn’t love too wonderful, I wish had been Lucy’s. 
last word, or let me help God not “‘help me god.’’ Lucy should 
have been a goddess, in scale with the little flapper who was. 


a mere little nymph or naiad. The American girl at her high- 


est is an embodiment of child-like naif joy, a sort of sprite or 
little mountain spirit. So in scale Lucy should have been 
some nordic Aphrodite. The pedestal seemed to me exquisite, 
the proportion of the play beyond criticism, but somehow the 
base with its design of water sprites, Francescia upon Fran- 
cescia, old gnomes or old wives or choros of old grotesques, the 
two old ladies and the comic clergyman and the god himself 
Dionysos (Indeed Sirio had reminiscence of the richness of 
the wine god) so all this, I feel was just a little wasted. I 
mean, for ‘myself, speaking as-an outsider I should have liked 
Mr. Coward to have shown this English girl as capable of some 
great moment, some cold and clear realization it is true of 
her predicament but with it all, the sort of rare courage that 
you get sometimes in that cold supressed type of English- 
woman. I should like all the array to have been for one pur- 
pose, for the so to speak decorating of a little shrine or cella : 
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Love garlanded with white roses while the meadow flowers of 
the nymphs and the grapes of the broken Dionysos wither at 
its pale feet. 

Well what has all this got to do with the moving pictures ? 
What has all this got to do with criticisms of the film art ? 
It has this to do with film and moving pictures. The excel- 
lent arrangements of the scenes of the cabaret, the dance in 
the second act was stimulating as rarely stage scenery has 
been. The art of the stage, I felt, is not lost, there is effect 
here such as the best German artists of the film portray it. 
There was circle of circle, not one flat stage surface. Dance 
wound within dance and cross currents ran and played as 
effectively as light and shadow in some orgy depicted by the 
greatest German producers. I was hypnotized as in the cine- 
ma. The thing presented was suggestive, held possibilities 
of other things. The drama of Mr. Coward is at times thin 
but this recent production was rich and flowing with wine 
and light and music. Mr. Coward with his love of Italy, with 
his sheer joy in life, got that joy and sincerity across in almost 
hieratic circles of dance and in fantastic counter-current of 
music and singing. He (and Mr. Basil Dean) played with 
effects as the camera now does. The dance moved within 
itself as light and as spiritual as the cross flickers of shadow 
and interspaces of light and shadow and more light of some 
exquisite colored projector. Mr. Coward did not make this, 
nor did Mr. Dean. Between them they have projected (as the — 
best camera men) their vision. There seemed no possibility 
of improvement, of alteration. Those figures move before 
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me and are remembered as the outstanding’ figures and faces 
on the most subtle films, for their vealzty. This is dramatic 
craft and stage craft carried to its logical conclusion. The 
critics cry out in one body. . .one pack of blood hounds chas- 
ing their elusive quarry. | 

Is this as it should be ? It is time something should be 
done in England. It is terrible for an outsider, one of its 
own tongue to realize its beauty and to realise its curious 
intellectual nonentity. Among nations England as an art 


- producing nation is a mot, an occasion for ribaldry, or uncouth 


gesture. Well thank goodness for Mr. Noel Coward. Out of 
the greatest darkness certainly the light must soon be forth- 
coming. England as a country of beef eating crude and sup- 
pressed. Mr. Griffins, of Mrs, Griffins (méres) has its bright stars. 
Shelley, Keats, Landor. . . all this is stalecomparison. Mr 
Coward is not a Shelley or a Keats or a Landor. Thank 
God for that. Nor is he a Middleton nor a Congreve 
nor a Sheridan. Again devotedly we thank our Creator. 
Mr. Noel Coward is Mr. Noel Coward, a product of his age as 
was Middleton of his, as was Congreve and was Shelley. But 
Mr. Coward sets the clue, gives point and makes perspective. 
He shines like a pin point, a star against that odd incalcula- 
ble intellectual blackness. So subtle is his irony that the 
critics actually laud as commendable his brutish, criminally 
stupid husband. After all Mr. Griffin (say they) was a gen- 


tleman. A gentleman, was Mr. Griffin and a cad the other. 


The seducer, the Anglo-Italian boy was certainly (say they) 
a bounder, a cad and certainly no gentleman. The same 
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critics would have had the same opprobrium, I feel certain, 
for any of the young Johns or the young wine-gods of a Tin- 
toretto or a Leonardo. Mr Coward has managed to convey 
all of that subtlety, all of that suavity and sensitiveness of 
the Italian race in general in his characterization of Sirio. 
Sirio it is. true seduces Lucy but it is almost (in the beginning) 
a young god arguing with some arrested, spiritually paralyz- 
_ed Magdalene. The converse obviously. . . counter clock- 
wise, a spirit of pity, the god Dionysios wishes to awaken, to 
light fire in the empty lamp of this married virgin. “I am. 
so sorry for you ’’, says Sirio “I am so sorry for you.” Pity, 
tenderness, the utmost sensitive subtlety, ‘‘O I am so, so sorry 
for you poor, poor little Lucy.” These words are the words 
of a cad, no gentleman would speak that way. Onlya god, 
an artist, or a Dionysios. 

Sirio goes to bits in the end. Obviously. Lucy herself 
is a ‘little broken vessel, a ship battered in foreign waters. 
Poor Lucy. She should have been an Aphrodite rising above 
the waters, at least a mermaid clinging for a moment to its 
rock, to be swept later into some greater cycle, some circle 
of uttermost understanding. Perhaps Lucy was. ..but some- 
how here we are a little at odds with Mr. Coward. There 
should have been some star on Lucy’s forehead to show that 
possibility. She seemed only broken, battered, defeated. 

Sirio was consistent, the exuberance of bounty and of super- 
human passion. Sub-human passion if you will, but some 
spirit of earth, bound to be broken, broken as was Dionysios 
in the end by very ecstasy of over-life. Mr. Novello was good 
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as Sirio, the type was perfect. But contrasted to it, I should 
have wished the Lucy to rise as I have said, Aphrodite from 
the stormy waters to some star-like completion. . . .perhaps 
that is to come. May the “‘adultresses’’ prove their divinity 
in time and the “‘cads”’ their god-head. 

If Mr. Noel Coward goes on this way, they wil/ do. Art is 
speeding up, the thing moves the precision of the inevitable 
film reel. Act one, act two, act three, each with its elusive _— 
something behind something that we get in the best (all too 
few) cinema productions. There is mystery in the light and 
flicker of Joyless Street, of Bett Und Sofa, of odd portions here 
and there of the King of Kings. So here in Noel Coward’s 
play is that subtlety, that feeling of something within some- 
thing, of something beyond something. Thin and tenuous 
and sometimes so near to breaking. . .the art of Noel Coward 
is a fine thread holding English letters to English letters as 
Beowulf merged with Middleton, as Spenser with Philip 
Sidney. He gives me that rare excitement, that almost illit- 
erate religious certainty. .. . “out of the darkness light.” 
I must thank the critics, the gorged bloodhounds for this 
thing. Gorged on the body of Sirocco, they have not touched 
the spirit. They do not even know it is there. So vicious 
and so brutal an attack on this young artist must make in the 
endfor power. Mr. Coward’s admirers too must stand togeth- 
er, we must all stand for justice and discrimination and sym- 
pathy. Art is a universal language and dissimilarity of lan- 
guage is no barrier to understanding. Similarity of language 
sometimes 7s a barrier as witness little Francescia with her 
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wild-wind English, speaking so to speak into the void, having 
no point of possible contact (and so escaping them) with the 
English gargoyles. 

And language ? Has ever anything in the world been so 
utterly diabolically funny as the Italian speech of the English 
clergyman ? And how exquisitely in Act two Mr. Coward 
conveyed the utter racial breeding of the most “illiterate” Ita- 
lian peasant. Lucy returns to the cabaret, to the masked 


ball after her party are well asleep again back at the hotel 


Palace. There is no flutter nor breath, nor slightest hint that 
Lucy should or should not have done this. “Ah Lucy,” 
cries Sirio, ‘‘ah Lucy” in subdued chorus of welcome cry his 
fellows. Lucy becomes one of them, they continue dancing... 
what would we have done, English or Americans at such an 
impasse ? Nobody notices Lucy but everyone knows Lucy 
is there, wondering what will become of Lucy. . .Lucy is in the 


lift of elbow, in the bowed head asking for asti spumanti, in 


the ruffle of harlequin brushing the ear of colombine, in the 
skirts of Colombine shivering against her crudely russian- 
balleted partner in the foxtrot. Lucy is there in those feelers 
that exquisite spirits put out, tenuous as butterflies. 
Butterflies are not gentlemen nor are dagoes always. Well, 
Mr. Coward is perhaps dealing with a world of reality, a world 
of initiation to which the ‘‘captious critic” has no right of 
entry. Vaguely, captious critic senses something. He is 
quite right. Step on the butterfly. The instincts of the crit- 
ics are quite sound. Crush out the sensuous radiant but- 
terfly. Step on the thing. It hints of world beyond a world 
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as the light and flicker of the agony of Joyless Street, as the 
turn of the Viking brow of the erst Garbo. The critic is right. 


If we cannot clip this thing to vie with gutter sparrows. . . 
kill it. 


cas 


“WHAT THE CRITICS DON’T KNOW” 


In the past I have had many hard things to say against 
British films. 

I do not regret anything that I have said ; Motherland, and 
Ihe Arcadians have been over-generous in giving me concrete 
example! But while I have said hard things, the daily press 
has published columns of unbalanced rhapsody. 

My friends ask me ; “How do you reconcile your criticism 
with Mr. X’s article in ‘The 2S) ee ’ Is his taste so hope- 
lessly at fault, or is yours ? Can he be so completely devoid 
of discrimination, or are you ?” 

_A difficult type of question to answer. I have no doubt 
that Mr. X himself, with his usual flair for the mot-juste, would 


me a “‘carping critic’’.. 


- Mr. X drew on all the resources of his rhetoric to give The 
Battle of the Coronel and Falkland Islands the ovation that 
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his worthy patriotism dictated. I advised all my friends not 
to go and see it. My reasons were aesthetic and would not 
appeal to Mr. X ; but I could give Mr. X, andhis colleagues, one 
reason which would make an immediate appeal to them. 

The Battle of the Coronel and Falkland Islands was inaccurate. 

Among all the critiques of this film which I read I did not 
find one which stressed, or even mentioned, this point. Now 
I am not one of those obnoxious people who cry out that a 
film is spoilt because of some silly little anachronism, but a 
film which has the pretention of being an historical docu- 
ment should at least be accurate. A drama can survive inac- 
curacies, history can not. 

The Battle of The Coronel and Falkland Islands was cram- 
med with inaccuracies ! 

It is surprising that Mr. X did not acces any of them, and 
some of them were so obvious. For example when a ship 
was firing on a single target, all its guns were at different ele- 
vations !| That means that only one gun would be finding 
its mark, the rest would be firing wide by varying distances, 

My naval friends tell me there are countless oversights, but 
perhaps Mr. X is not a naval man. 

Strange, though, that he should have been so enthusiastic 
over Lhe Fake. 

Do the ladies in the world of Mr. X retire to bed wearing all 
their jewels ? Do the ill-treated wives always bear up so 
bravely, and appear so immaculate after rough handling ? 

Small artificialities like that, in my humble opinion, kill 
the atmosphere of the film. 
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Can it possibly be that Mr. X does not know ? 

Mr. Y—yes the renowned Mr. Y—stated, in an article on 
how films are made, that the film is perforated after it is devel- 
oped ! 

I don’t think Mr. Y will ever live that down ! | 

Supposing that Mr. X did know everything externally ; that 
he had read extensively, formed artistic convictions, and was 
ready to pounce on the slightest breach of taste, convention, 
or the truth, yet he knew nothing of films from within. Would 
his criticism on these new British films carry more weight than 
mine ?_ I have no qualifications, such as I have attributed to 
Mr. X, but I have seen the pictures from within. 

To begin with Mr. X is severely handicapped by not know- 
ing what the film set out to be. Dorothy Mackaill made a 
drama in America which was so bad that the studio committee 
decided to turn it into a farce and added ‘cod’ titles. The 
result ? The critics thought it clever ! 

Here is a recent example from a British film. 

_ The acting of a certain member of the cast was forced and 
stagey. The producer inserted titles throughout the film 
saying that he was ill. The critic may think it a marvellous 
achievement of naturalistic acting ! 

Sometimes the critics are invited to the studio. Parties 
are made up, but the studio knows they are coming. 

What happens ? They only see what they are meant to 
see. 

I know of one case where the director made exceptional 
efforts to cater for the critic. He understood the mind of 
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the critic, he knew what they would enjoy and he determined 
to give it to them. 

He hired a troupe of dancing girls and staged a daring tab- 
leau. The costumes of the girls could not be described in 
these chaste pages. : 

The critics were given a good lunch. Then warm with wine 
and liqueurs, they were shown the spectacle which might have 
troubled the conscience of a censor. | 

Did the film get good advance publicity ?... 

Two cameras turned on that scene, but neither of them 
contained any film ! 


OsSWELL BLAKESTON. 


LA FACE HUMAINE A L'ECRAN 


V 


CHEVEUX, NUQUE ET COU 


Le cou et la nuque donnent & la téte ses mouvements d’en- 
semble ; la chevelure lui donne son aspect d’ensemble. C’est 
donc moins des variations accidentelles des émotions que de la 
tonalité générale des réles que traitera cette partie de notre 
sujet. 
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Chevelure brune ou blonde, chacun sait que les différences 
d’aspect sont exagérées par le cinéma ; il y a eu un temps ot 
on n’accordait la photogénie qu’aux blonds et aux blondes ; 
on est venu aujourd'hui a accepter et utiliser les différences ; 
quant aux procédés pour passer de l’une a l'autre catégorie, 
il suffit de renvoyer aux coiffeurs, en avertissant d’ailleurs 
que le reste de la physionomie ne sera jamais tout a fait en 
rapport avec la teinte artificielle : il y a des disparates entre 
tel genre de nez, telle allure de gestes, et telle ou telle couleur 
de cheveux : souvent l’analyste n’arrive pas a en découvrir 
la véritable raison, mais la personne la plus inculte, pourvu 
qu'elle ait des sens fins, sentira ces dissonances ; on rencontre, 
dans la vie courante, une foule de ces disparates produits 
par le henné ou |’eau oxygénée, et ils peuvent devoir a cette 
batardise d’aspect un charme particulier, mais, pour l’ins- 
tant, le cinéma ne peut guére montrer et faire évoluer que des 
types bien nets : non seulement cette grossi¢re modification 


_ du type vrai, mais une race trop mélée, rendent comme confus 


le jeu de certains acteurs, — qu’on ne s attend pas a ce que 
je nomme ici ; je crois que certains arts, comme la danse plas- 
tique, ont toujours été soumis aux mémes exigences, sans peut- 
étre qu’on l’ait remarqué autrement que d'une facon empiri- 
que, et sans aller jusqu’a la loi générale. 

Pour les différences qui sont dues a ces variétés de types, 
contentons-nous de remarquer en général que les chevelures 
blondes, qu’on les dispose en largeur ou en hauteur, conti- 
nuent le visage : ainsi elles donnent les mémes effets que l’ex- 
tension du visage dans le méme sens : des cheveux blonds dis- 
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posés en hauteur vers le sommet de la téte feront paraitre 
le visage plus maigre ou plus triste ; au contraire, placés en 
ordre régulier sur les cétés de la figure, ils tendent a lui donner 
une apparence de prospérité ou de gaité. Les cheveux bruns 
au contraire s’‘opposent vivement au reste de la figure, en 
durcissent et en délimitent le contour : ils servent de fond. 
Pour les deux couleurs de cheveux, le volume et la disposition 
de la chevelure déterminent la forme de la téte. 

- Quelques acteurs, parmi lesquels il faut citer John Barry- 
more comme le plus habile; obtiennent d’autres effets en modi- 
fiant l’aspect des méches. Chacun connait l’aspect propre et 
dur que procure une chevelure absolument lisse et nette, 
puisqu’en ce moment c'est cet air de jeunesse, de froideur et 
de rigueur que les coiffeurs tentent de nous donner ; on con- 
nait aussi, par la coquetterie de quelques femmes, l’effet léger 
de la frisure, méme provoquée ; l’on sait aussi que c’est un 
embellissement qui convient a peu de tétes, et qui a causé plus 
de mal que de bien ; reste a étudier les effets que ni le coiffeur 
ni les femmes ne considérent comme embellissants ; c’est la 
seulement que nous aurons chance de trouver des auxiliaires 
pour l’expression des émotions. 

Les cheveux collés en méches épaisses, quand elles restent 
disposées sur le sommet de la téte, durcissent l'ensemble du 
visage ; lorsque les cheveux descendent par masses, impression 
de douleur ou de circonstances pénibles ; lorsqu’elles tombent 
en petites ficelles éparpillées, impression de vieillissement 
peut-étre par ressemblance avec les rides. Peut-étre y a-t-il 
une part de convention dans ces données ? Nous ne pouvons 
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guére le deviner en ce moment, et il faudra attendre la fin 
de la mode actuelle pour s’en rendre un compte exact, mais 
je croirais assez que les différences. de transpiration et de 
sécrétion sébacée que déterminent en nous lage et les 
souffrances ont pu étre mimées par les comédiens d’une 
fagon d’autant plus juste qu’ils étaient plus fins; ce 
n’est qu’aux imitateurs qu’on pourra reprocher des 
outrances. 

Ajoutons encore que, pour les cheveux tombants et en désor- 
dre, toutes les émotions, c’est-a-dire tous les mouvements 
méme légers de la téte sont causes d’oscillations qui ampli- 
fient a l’ceil le mouvement premier et durent encore quand 
ce mouvement a cessé ; des espéces d’oscillographes. Ce pro- 
cédé peu usité jusqu’a présent est excellent pour exprimer une 
émotion qui se refoule et que, seul, ce faible mouvement pourra 
trahir. 

Le port de téte, dépendant des muscles, manifeste, mieux 
que tout autre signe, ce tonus, cette disposition a la force ou a 
la faiblesse qui est comme le manométre de Il’action physique. 
Téte haute, téte basse, ces attitudes ne marquent guere, 
comme le croient certains interprétes naifs des émotions, une 
disposition qui affronte le monde ou essaie de s’y dérober, mais 
bien la disposition présente de l’individu a soutenir sa téte, 
qui est une masse fort lourde. Comme ces expressions fonda- 
mentales de l’énergie sont bien connues, chacun essaie de les 
surveiller ; les réglements de l’armée francaise prescrivent en 
détail la maniére dont le soldat doit porter la téte, Or l’effort 
volontaire de redressement est, d’ordinaire, assez naivement 
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exécuté pour étre deviné : un bon acteur saura donc mimer 
et le redressement ou la langueur naturels, et les affectations 
de téte haute ou de paresse. La remarque essentielle en cette 
matiére est que le tonus naturel agit sans gonfler les muscles 
de l’arriére du cou (complexus et splenius) et surtout en lais- 
sant absolument souples et allongés les muscles du devant du 
cou : la contracture du sterno-cleidomastoidien est au contraire 
trés visible dans les contractions volontaires ou forcées, et 
ce muscle forme une espéce de cordage sous la peau ; de plus, 
dans ces contractions forcées, presque toujours l’effort fourni 
est mal aménagé et le menton se reléve trop haut. Enfin, chez 
ceux qui affectent plus habilement une énergie qu ‘ils n’ont 
pas, et déguisent méme les signes que je viens d’indiquer, un 
signe mieux caché reste encore : les muscles de la nuque ser- 
vent, quand ils agissent ensemble, a /ever la téte et quand ils 
agissent séparément a la faire tourney ; un tonus naturel don- 
nera des rotations de téte tout a fait souples, tandis qu'il 
restera toujours quelque raideur dans la rotation de téte d’un 
homme qui voudrait cacher ses efforts de tension. 

Qu’on ne dise pas que de tels effets sont inutiles 4 étudier 
par les acteurs, parce que le public ne les comprendra jamais 
a fond : l’instinct devine ce que l’analyse explique, et ces 
pénibles tournements de téte ont été déja employés pour signi- 


fier une souffrance cachée. Qu’on ne dise pas non plus que 


cela doit, ou étre deviné par Il’instinct, ou rester ignoré : seule 
l’analyse permet le progres. 

- A peu prés toutes les inclinaisons de la téte d’avant en arriére 
s’expliquent par ces différences de tonus ; les autres se rappor- 
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teraient plutdét a l’action, et surtout a l’action des yeux : le 
redressement du menton, ou au contraire la téte baissée a 
fond et avec effort, sont ainsi disposées pour les besoins du 
regard.. Quant aux inclinaisons de la téte sur le cété, une peu 
marquée signifie l’étonnement ; une plus accentuée signifie 
i affectation d’étonnement, donc ironie, et je suis un peu sur- 
1: pris de voir qu’aucun artiste de l’écran n’ait encore usé d’un 
; effet si net, et si fréqueniment rencontré dans la vie. L’extréme 
inclinaison sur le cété signifie uné lassitude consciente d’elle 
méme, car cette attitude, (ot la téte s’abandonne autant que 
lorsqu’elle se laisse aller en avant ou en arriére), géne moins 
la respiration. Mais la plupart des abandons de la téte s’ac- 
compagnent dans la nature d’un appui sur la main, habituelle- 
ment sur le cété — et alors, au cinéma, le réglage des ombres 
est difficile —- soit'sur le menton et en avant — et alors cette 
mimique exprime plutdét la suspension consciente de |’action 
que la lassitude réelle. De plus, dans ce genre d’attitude, c’est 
presque toujours la main qui exprimera le plus. 

Vous savez que les signes de l’age sont particuli¢érement 
visibles sur la peau du cou : c’est par la que l’on reconnait 
iv lage des vieilles femmes bien conservées. Le trait essentiel 

a en est la flaccité, facile 4 imiter par la distention momentanée 
d’un bain chaud, ou par un fard assez gras ; mais ce dernier 
moyen ne conviendrait guére que pour un rdéle de femme, et de 
femme riche : il y manquerait ce grain trop épais, ce hale iné- 
gal des hommes et des pauvresses ; le maquillage le plus natu- 
rel et le plus général serait sans doute un brun mat, et rayé de 
traces plus claires a tous les plis naturels du cou ; mais |’im- 
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perfection de la plupart des pellicules actuelles fait que ce 
genre de maquillage paraitrait insuffisamment photogénique. 

Dans la nature, il existe un grand nombre de mouvements 
combinés ; a la fois avant ou arriére et de cété, qui expriment 
beaucoup ; presque tout cela est perdu pour le cinéma, ot 
l’art de la perspective est encore dans l’enfance. 


JEAN PREVOST. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VII 
THE FRONT ROWS 


As the heavy drops fell and the first cannonade rumbled 
through the upper layers of the heat-wave I saw close at 
hand garish placards and wide open doors. Entering, follow- 
ing the torch on and on through the darkness until we could 
go no further was for retreating and spending the hour else- 
where. But as the torch-bearer stood aside for me to pass to 
a seat, the light of the screen fell full upon the occupants of 
the front row : three small boys, one collapsed in the attitude 
of sleep, and indeed, I saw as I sat down, soundly sleeping, 
propped against the shoulder of my neighbour whose thin 
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face, sheened by nervous excitement, lifted a foolish gaze 
towards the glare. Here was the worst. Here indeed was. 
“the pictures” as black villainy. I remembered all I had 
heard and tried to forget on the subject of the evils of the 
cinema, as it is, for small children and especially for the chil- 
dren in the front rows. All the week these boys were penned 
in stuffy class-rooms. And this was their Saturday afternoon, 
their time to reverse engines and go full steam backwards 
into savagery, make their street a jungle and learn from each 
other the lessons of the jungle. Or perhaps their time for 
becoming boy scouts. And here they were, “ruining nerves 
and eyesight and breathing stifling air’ and learning either 
less than nothing or more than was good. 

But the air was not stifling. In spite of the weather the 
place had a certain coolness and when I raised my eyes to: 
the screen I had no sense of blinding glare or effort to focus. 
There was indeed no possibility of focussing a scene so immense: 
that one could only move about in it from point to point and 
realise that the business of the expert front-rower is to find 
the centre of action and follow it as best he can. Of the whole 
as something to hold in the eye he can have no more idea than 
has the proverbial fly of the statue over which he crawls. 
But at least as far as I could tell there was no feeling of glare 
or of eyestrain. Though it may be that the interest of mak- 
ing discoveries put the censor off guard. It seemed at any 
rate that unless it be bad for young eyes to gaze for three 
hours at a large mild brilliance close at hand, the eye-strain 
alarmists were disposed of. And if indeed it is bad, it is for 
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the public health people to legislate for an increase of the dis- 
tance between the screen and the front rows. But supposing 
the worst to exist only in the imaginations:of the officiously 


fussy, what I wanted if possible to discover was just what it 


was these three boys got from the discreet immensity so close- 
ly confronting us. The one nearest to me certainly nothing 
more than unhealthy excitement, but he poor soul whether 
pent in school or ramping in alley, called for special help be- 
fore he could get anything anywhere and was therefore dis- 
qualified to act as a test. Left to himself the poor moth was 
fated merely to gravitate. 

The enormous bears moved in foolish gravity upon their 
cliffs in a scene too dispersed to be impressive. But they 
were of course bears, real bears. Bearsinmovement. They 
passed and soon we were looking at the deck of a ship in mid- 
ocean. Crew, deeds, drama, a centre of action moving from 
point to point. Suddenly, before the weight of a funny man 
in difficulties and at bay, a. portion of the gunwale swung 
round in the manner of a gate upon its hinges and held him 
dangling in mid-air above the seething main. From the end- 
most boy, the one beyond the sleeper, came a shriek I can 
never forget. It filled the silent hall, one pure full high note 
that curved swiftly up to the next and ceased staccato ; blissful 
terror in a single abrupt sound. People behind craned for- 
ward hoping for a happy glimpse of the face of a child in trans- 
port. The man on the ship swung back to safety and out 
again and again the cry pealed forth. This time I caught 
sight of the blood-thirsty little villain. A perfect gamin, 
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rotund. Clear-eyed, clean-skinned, bolt upright with pudgy 
fists on knees to watch the event. We had that yell four 
times, the outflung utterly unselfconscious being of a child 
attained, the kind of sound Chaplin listens for when he is 
fi testing a film. 

eel It changed the direction of my meditation on the front 
rows. | 
! Since that far-off incident I have seen and heard a good deal 
of the front rows and much as I should like to see widened the 
gap between them and the screen I no longer desire to send 
the juvenile front rowers to amuse or bore themselves else- 
j where. Thinking them back into a filmless world and par- 
| | - ticularly into filmless winters, I am glad of their presence on 
Hi ; = the easy terms that are compensation for their inconveniences. 
ihm Presently no doubt there will be children’s cinemas with films 
provided by the good folks who like to believe they know 
both what children need and what they like. Before this 
prospect I hesitate thinking of the children’s hour upon the 
i wireless. But such films, any films put together for children 
iH _ regarded as dear little darlings, inviting their own fate will 
i have their little day and cease to be. Most children unless 
ha forcibly excluded from all other films, will refuse to sit them 
at out. There are plenty of people about whose love for chil- 
x dren is tinctured with a decent respect. Let us hope that 

some of them are even now meditating possible films. 
Meanwhile the front rowers of all ages, the All-out respon- 
sive pit and gallery of the cinema are getting their education 
and preparing, are indeed already a little more than prepared 
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for the films that are to come. Anyone visiting from time 
to time a local cinema whose audience is almost as unvarying 
as its films, cannot fail to have remarked the development 
of the front rowers, their growth in critical grace. Their 
audible running commentary is one of the many incidental 
interests of a poor film. It is not only that today the linger- 
ing close-up of the sweet girl with tragically staring tear- 
filled eyes is apt to be greeted with jeers, and the endless love- 
making of the endless lovers with groans. It is not only 
that today’s front rowers recognise all the stock characters 
at a glance and can predict developments. It is that the 
quality of the attention and collaboration that almost any 
stock drama can still command is changed. For although 
attention never wavers and collaboration is still hearty and 
still the sleek and sleekly-tailored malefactor is greeted at 
his first and innocent seeming entry as a wrong’un and the 
hero, racing life in hand through a hundred hairbreadth esca- 
pes to the rescue is still loudly applauded and applause breaks 
forth anew when the villain is flung over the cliff, the front 
rows are no.longer thrilled quite as they were in their earlier 
silent days by all the hocus-pocus. They come level-headed 
and serenely talking through drama that a year ago would 
have held them dizzy and breathless. Even a novel situa- 
tion does not too much disturb them. They attend, refuse 
to be puzzled, watch for the working out. And films “above 
their heads”’, if the characters are fairly convincing, the acting 
fairly good and the whole fairly well-knit, do not bore them. 
They see, possibly not all that is intended, but if quality is 
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there, they see and assist. It is never the goodish to good 
film that produces fidgets, giggles, audible yawns, wailings 
and gnashings of teeth. Only to the film that is halt maimed 
and blind, no matter what magnificence it may present, will 
these tributes be paid. In the film as in life, the what mat- 
ters less than the how. All this of course within reasonable 
limits. There are certain films the front rows prefer above 
all others. And of some kinds they can apparently never 
have too much. Comics for instance. And family drama. of 
all kinds. Family drama must be very feeble indeed to fail 
to capture. This is hardly surprising. There is very little 
about family life the front rows do not know. Animals too, 
tame or wild, are greatly beloved though there is no longer 
a thrill to. be got from the seedy old lion trotting half-hearted- 
ly from room to room after prey known to be in no danger: 
And the American language. Once it was part of the puzzles 
and bewilderments of ‘‘the pictures’’, but is there now a child 
in London who cannot at the right moment say : “Oh boy” 
and read and delightedly understand each idiom, and grin 
through the Hollywood caption that is yids running 
amuk and crammed with facetiousness 
They are there in their millions, the front rowers, a vast 


audience born and made in the last few years, intiated, discip- 
lined, and waiting. 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON. 
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ple, who actually are those authorities and experts who un- 


doubtedly do supervise the historical or technical details of i 
a motion picture ?—and, what becomes of them when, as ce 
invariably happens, the picture is riddled with criticisms 
on historical or technical points ? — and still further, ai 
against whom are these criticisms supposed to be directed 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

Not the least important part of a photoplay, yet the one if tia) | 
least importantly regarded, is that long opening directory : ite 
exposing the names and respective capacities of technicians : | | I 
engaged in the film’s production. This roll of honour (or a 
dishonour, if you prefer to put it that way) has in truth be- 9 i | 
come subject for quite a good joke among the press and the | 
public, whose members are quick to chaff, as wellas to chafe, i i 
at its tedious retardation of the drama. im) 
Even so, the joke may be on the chaffers. For if anything an 
proves the necessity for Credit Titles, it is in the reviews of | i} | 
those critics who scoff at Credit Titles. In this mysterious at 
film world we need more enlightenment, not less. For exam- j i H 


Another instance. It is common to read—not only in the Wali 
lay press, but in the trade press, and in even the American Vou 
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trade press — that the director of a film under notice has 
| ‘adapted freely from the novel”, or, has “ successfully trans- 
| ferred the novel’’, when actually the director has had little 
or nothing to do with the novel. 


Curiously, the director, once among the least acknowledg- 
ed of film craftsmen, is now enjoying most of the limelight 
in critical circles, or critical circuses, as we may call them. 
a More than one director rises to fame on the tide of a famous 
al film. More than one gains a worldwide reputation for his 
“imaginative touches”, or his “subtle ironies”, or his “inge- 
-nious symbolisms’”, or his “absence of sub-titles’, or his 
4 “rhythmic sequences’’—and the rest of it. A keener inspec- 
Hike tion of Credit Titles might arouse at least a suspicion that 
by it these remarkable qualities were in the script before it touched 


the director’s hands. 


7 ik Still, if one director receives the laurels that are not rightly 
8 his, another receives the wrong eggs, so all is fair. When 
Griffith after eminent solo flights made a forced landing on 
the Paramount flypaper, the critics, who had been shooting 
at him without making one palpable hit in years gone by, 
seized their chance to pin him down. Not their concern to 
worry about his actual part in Paramount productions, but 
to get readers to agree with them at last that his work was 
obviously on the level of the ground. Obviously, yes, there’s 
the rub : there may be a great distinction between obviously 


and actually. 
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To the observer who has a profound, not merely a profes- 
sed interest in motion picture art, there is in these Credit Ti- 
tles a further monition : that is, a warning of the difficulty, if 
not the impossibility, of criticising one department of film 
production without sympathetic reflection on every other 
department. A warning that no one element in the photo- 


play—story, acting, direction, or any other one element— | 


can be judged absolutely on its own faults or merits. 


Reviewers, not out of heroism, but out of their enviable 
innocence, will summarise a film’s attributes under three or 
four main categories, such as story, direction, acting, and pho- 
tography, as if each could be measured in its own watertight 
compartment. They do not comprehend that the values may 


overlap, that direction may affect acting, the scenario affect 


direction, the editing affect the scenario, and so forth indef- 
initely. Here we are involved in a most intricate problem, 
and one that has been too long neglected. Perhaps it will 
awaken the interest of critical commentators and patrons 
sooner if we emphasise that the problem concerns the appor- 
tioning of blame for a pictureplay’s qualities quite as much as 
the apportioning of credit. 


Granted, that after a certain point the divisions blend elu- 
sively and it is impossible to give them a critical definition. 
Nevertheless there are broad correlations that can be deter- 
mined. When a common-or-garden picturegoer remarks of 
a film actress that ‘‘all she can do is to stand and grimace for 
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a collection of close-ups’’, the want of analysis is unimportant. 
It is indeed quite proper, for the sake of necessary illusions, 
that the public should see only the effects in any entertain- 
ment presented, because the means of obtaining effects are 
most potent when least apparent. 


When, however, a supposedly critical observer makes pre- 
cisely the same remark about the actress—that is to say, 
notices only the effect or illusion of the histrionic performance 
—it is one more reminder added to a thousand that the bulk 
of our film criticism, be it amateur or professional, lowbrow 
or highbrow, casual or deliberate, moral or artistic criticism, 
is made on a sentimental instead of a scientific basis. A little » 
more science in the report just quoted would surely have dis- 
covered that a director may have been to blame for the gri- 
macing, and that a continuity-writer or an editor may have 
been to blame for the collection of close-ups. 


Let it be stated again, it is by no means easy to ascribe 
effects to causes in a film production, still less to grade them 
into a scale of relative values and comparative importance. 
We cannot be sure, in the first place, that even the advertised 
sources of inspiration are to be accepted as conclusive. A sce- 
nario, for instance, may be influenced by directorial or editor- 
ial authority, as well as by impromptu suggestions from 
director, player, gag man, cameraman, and so on ; and fur- 
ther, in the case of an adapted story, material may be designed 
to some extent by the draft of an initiatory adapter. 
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Even in the studio, although there are endeavours to assign 
a nominal division of credit (hence the Credit Titles), there is 
no rational effort made to assign a critical division. Yet this 
has a practical bearing, on even box-office results. To esti- 
mate that a star, for example, deserves a larger salary than 
does the title-writer is only part of a scientific assessment ; 
the other part is to estimate the value of a title-writer to the 
star. The sub-title, like every other contribution in a pho- 
toplay, must indirectly enhance (or detract from) the value 
of a player's performance. Again, how many world-famous 
screen comedians gain fortune and popularity by the merit 
of their own acting ability ?—how many by the merit of their 
gag stafi’s ability ? We may put the question in another way, 
by asking, Why do American-made comedies rule the screen ? 


There is still the value of cast work to calculate. Minor 
roles, entertaining types, policemen, urchins, flashes of pas- 
sers-by with characteristic action or facial expression—not 
an accomplishment of the leading player, not an accomplish- 
ment of the director, not an accomplishment of the camera- 
man, not an accomplishment of the author—simply an ele- 
ment of everyday life into which dramatic action is plunged 
and intensified. Is that important ? The answer again 
may be found in American films. 


We may infer quite reasonably that it is because the Amer- 
ican film producer, disregarding even his own conventions, 
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he has been more successful than his European competitors, 
who, being more cultured and “ steeped in tradition”, may 
think instincts are indelicate. 


Cast work (to use the term comprehensively again, as above) 
is in its turn dependent upon the factor of Continuity. Con- 
tinuity, an ambiguous term in the studio jargon, means here 
the working scenario, the character and sequence of the sce- 
nes, the pictorial conception of the story. Examine this one 
factor alone, and we can see what a vast mess we are in 
without troubling to examine the numberless other factors. 
We might advance the opinion that Continuity is far and 
away the most important value in a motion picture. If we 
do, we shall inevitably collide with a leading school of thought 
that holds Story to be the most important value, the cardinal, 
all-highest value in drama, novel or film. In short, Lhe 
play’s the thing !—a favourite quotation of literary people, 
who know their Shakespeare backwards ; and in sooth they 
must have read him backwards if they suppose he authorised 
any such precept. 


So long as his intellectual superiors are clamouring for “ bet- 
ter stories to save the screen”, we cannot wonder if the film 
producer is pursuing the same will-o’-the-wisp. It has taken 
literary and dramatic critics twelve years or so to learn that 
the film medium is distinct from any literary medium, that 
adaptation is beset with difficulties quite apart from the natu- 
ral imbecility of the man in the studio. They still demand 
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has obeyed some instinct in gauging comparative values, that 
better stories, but their dictum now includes the clause, 
“‘written for the screen’’. Doubtless it will take them ano- 
ther twelve years or so to tumble to it that the “original 
screen story” is virtually no different from the stage story, or 
the book story, or any other story. The story may be the 
thing, but it is also the same thing, into whatever medium it 
is put. 


if motion picture art can be advanced only by better sto- 
ries, then motion picture art is in for a long rest ; for where, 
how and when shall we obtain stories better than those al- 
ready written ? Meanwhile, to pass the long vigil, we might 
well devote a little more consideration to the scenario-writer, 
alias the continuity-writer, alias the man who imagines the 
narrative in pictures. He does not usually invent his story, 
but simply borrows one and arranges it in pictures. This 
reduces him to the functional status of Shakespeare or Mil- 
ton, for they did not invent their story either, but simply 
borrowed one and arranged it in words. 


, For the time being he is a technician, of the staff, and his 
species is deliberately limited. Just as it is true in one sense 
to say that those outside the studio do not recognise this 
official’s importance, so in another sense it is true to say that 
those inside the studio do not recognise his unimportance. 
On one side, no understanding that in motion picture art his 
function is the creative one ; on the other side, no understand- 
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ing that an art cannot develop, still less flourish, on the 
imaginative efforts of half a dozen specialists or experts. 


This, then, must be the first step towards formulating a 
truer ratio of values. Our cinema theorists, for their part, 
must acknowledge that the Shaw, the Shelley, the Dickens, 
the Barrie, the Arlen, the Hutchinson, or the Wodehouse— 
in fine, the personality of vision and depiction—is more vital 
than the story ; and our cinema presidents must acknowledge 
that if literature and the drama had closed the door against 
anything more imaginative than a synopsis and had kept 
a technical staff to adapt that synopsis, none of those geniuses 


or best-sellers cited above could ever have come tefore the 
public. 


Eric ELLIOTT. 


VIE DU FILM ET VIE REELLE 


Truth is very old, but the 
merit of seers is not to 
invent but to dispose ob- 
jects in their right places. 


EMERSON 


Le personnage humain n’est pas mii par une idée unique et 
l'on ne remarque guére, dans la vie, d’existences paraissant 
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obéir 4 un but fixe, établi d’avance, auquel toute action 
devrait converger. L’incohérence de nos sensations origine 
la discorde de nos pensées et l’homme normal, celui qui s’ex- 
pose, est le jouet du hasard. 


Mais si telle est notre condition dans cette bizarre aventure 
qu’est la vie, il semble que nos interprétes du film ont la bonne i: 
fortune d’y échapper, pour la plupart. Scénarios-makers, qui i J \ 
prétendez créer une vie identique a la nétre, n’y avez-vous 
jamais songé ? Vos hommes sont trop bons ou trop mauvais, it | 
trop réguliers surtout, dans le vice comme dans la vertu. IIs at 
incorporent trop rigoureusement ces deux antagonistes, et 
vous ne leur laissez pas cette hésitation propice aux revire- 
ments, aux diversions, qui n’est absente en aucune ame hu- 
maine, blanche ou noire. Les états d’Aame de vos personnages 
ne varient que dans un plan donné, ne reflétent jamais, ou 
trés rarement, l’instabilité de notre nature. Ils ont trop de 
fond, ne sont pas assez nature, sentent sur commande, et 
paraissent agir avec automatisme. 


Vous répondrez sans doute que l’action du film ne s’accom- 
mode guére des situations psychologiques délicates et que le 
mouvement ne saurait souffrir de telles phases de repos qui- 
outre qu’elles seraient trés malaisées a rendre, relacheraient 
quelque peu l’attention. Mais nous avons déja vu, et souvent, 
rouler quelques centaines de métres de pellicule pour n’expri- 

_ mer qu’une nuance seulement, sur un visage, n’esquisser qu'un. 
geste parfois, mais un geste et une nuance qui enrichissent 
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considérablement la valeur du film. Je songe en disant cela, 
a quelques gros plans d’Asta Nielson, de Lilian Gish, et d’au- 
tres actrices semblables, auxquelles cette finesse de jeu est 
naturelle. Les yeux que vous nourrissez de vos visions ont 
apercu, ici et la, quelques fragments de vie bien réelle. Les 
sentiments de la foule se sont affinés au contact de quelques 
unes de vos créations... car ces créations-la étaient issues de 


la vie, monotone parfois, mais qui a son cachet qu’on ne vend 
jamais assez fidélement. 


Vous avez aussi, généralement, la facheuse habitude de faire 
évoluer vos personnages dans un milieu trop éblouissant, ou 
s’étale un luxe trop évident. Il est rare que l’un de ceux-ci 
soit en prise aux difficultés mateérielles de la vie, aie a lutter 
pour son pain. Tous, a de rares exceptions prés, paraissent 
avoir un compte de dépét pour ainsi dire inextinguible. C’est 
une grave erreur, 4 mon sens, de ne choisir vos exemples que 
dans cette société privilégiée, et le succés formidable de Char- 
lie Chaplin est di précisément au fait que ce génial artiste 
place toutes ses créations dans un milieu populaire, qui est 
la rue, avec ses coins sombres, ses barriéres, ses portes sales, 
et le grouillement d'une foule sans noblesse. Les situations 
évoquées sont familiéres, les dénouements sans éclat. D’idée 
maitresse il n'est pas trace, mais quelle richesse d’observa- 
tion. 


Ne vous imposez plus ce Monsieur fort riche, impeccable- 
ment mis, qui courtise une pauvre créature et lui ouvre un 
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horizon démesuré. Ce cas est trop puéril, outre qu’il est devenu 
décidément trop commun. Songez a la monotonie qu’engendre 
finalement cette uniformité de conclusions heureuses, et au 
tort que vous pouvez causer a la cause du cinéma. 


Choisissez donc un theme plus humble, plus humain, et 
pour cela, sortez de votre cercle habituel de production, regar- 
dez comment les choses se passent dans le monde réel qui nous 
entoure. Mille visions vous frapperont alors, et si vous étes 
artistes, hommes de gotit, vous n’aurez aucune peine a iden- 
tifier l’A4me véritable qui anime tous ces corps. Ce que vous 
aurez appris de ce contact intime avec les choses qui obéissent 
aux lois impérieuses de la nature vous permettra de créer a 
votre tour des personnages et des situations si essentiellement 
vrais que vous aurez atteint le but auquel il faut aspirer : 
l’Art ! 


La plupart d’entre vous pratiquent le genre roman 4 l'eau 
de rose, de cette littérature simpliste qui ne résiste pas a l’ac- 
tion du temps et qui échafaude des situations toujours trés 
compliquées pour voiler la pauvreté du théme. Ne calquez 
pas vos scénarios sur ce modeéle-la, car ce serait ruiner a plus 
ou moins bréve échéance l’avenir du cinéma. Songez a satis- 
faire l’élément intellectuel, c’est de ce cété que se trouvent les 
réels et les profonds admirateurs de votre art. 


Si vous empruntez a la littérature, choisissez avec goit, 
sans trop vous préoccuper si le texte concorde avec le métrage 
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du film. Voulez-vous réduire, ou étirer la trame, prenez garde 
de n’enlever que le superflu, de n’ajouter que de l’insignifiant. 
Vous avez parfois la fantaisie d’apporter une variante a l’his- 
toire. Méfiez-vous de vos innovations. 

Dans des reproductions historiques, gare ! Soyez fidéles, 
scrupuleusement, a la version généralement admise. Votre 
roi ne doit pas s’esclaffer s’il fat seulement souriant ; de cette 
reine gracieuse et avenante, n’en faites pas une personne déci- 
dément trop facile. Ceux qui ont vu Danton, interprété par 
Jannings, n’auront pas manqué de sourire, un peu, et de 
s’étonner, beaucoup, a l’agitation de ce diable sensuel et goulu, 
par trop truculent toutefois. Ne nous imposez plus de roi en 
Transjordanie, avec des cours fastidieuses, des révolutions 
et un branlement désordonné, d’ot s’échappe une princesse 
qui finit couturiére. 


Le temps n’est plus ou vous pouviez créer de but en blanc 
une action sur quelque territoire étranger, sans connaitre 
toutes les particularités de la région. Votre film va apparai- 
tre sur l’écran du monde entier, c’est du reste votre intention 
de lui faire faire le tour du globe, et c’est votre intérét. Mais 
la encore, attention, ne vous aventurez qu’a coup sir, et tra- 
duisez fidélement les mceurs étrangéres. Sinon, je ne vous 
invite pas a assister a votre « exposition » dans le pays qui en 
a fourni le décor et Il’action. 


Vérité ! Tout se résume dans ce mot. Vous avez la latitude 
d’exercer vos dons d’imagination et de vous ébattre sans con- 
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trainte dans les productions comiques, profitez-en, ce n’en 
sera que plus dréle. Mais de grace, respectez et la vie et cha- 
que pays auquel vous empruntez la trame de vos ceuvres. 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


UFA super films for 1928 will include the following : 

Piomere, (Pioneers) directed by Fritz Lang, with Willy 
Fritsch in the cast. | 

Geheimmsse des Onents. (Secrets of the Onent) directed 
by Wolkoff, who directed Casanova, and now being turned 
at the Babelsburg studios. 

Prinz Eugen, der Edle Ritter. (The Noble Knight, Princ 
Eugen). 

Ungarische Rapsodie. (Hungarian Rhapsody). 

Zar Alexander 1. (From Tolstoi’s War and Peace). 

Vineta. (The downfall of a pleasure ridden city). 

Henry Porten and Ejichberg will both appear in new films, 
but the titles for these are not yet decided upon. Others 
will include. 

Paniserinnen, a Swedish and German film for Ufa-Svenska 
directed by Gustav Molander with J. Julius as cameraman, 
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and sets by Robert Neppach. Designs by Neppach for Am 
Rande der Welt appear elsewhere in this issue. The cast for 
this film will be very cosmopolitan containing as it does Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Russians, Austrians and English. 

Pohttik wnd Liebe (Politics and Love) and an historical film 
from the time of Maria Theresa. 


Among the Educational and Kultur films there are : 

Milak, the Greenland Hunter, photographed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Asagaroff and Dr. Villinger on their long Greenland 
expedition. It is about to be released. 

Natur und Liebe. Dr. Ulrich Schulz has almost finished 
this film in the Neubabelsburg studios. Formerly this was 
to be called Creative Nature. It is an interesting study of the 
different ways and variations of love-life in nature. 

A further film deals with a battle between an ichneumon 
and a snake. The photography is by Paul Krien, and Doc- 
tor Schulz again directs with W. Junghans, 

First Aid In Accidents explains the right procedure to adopt 
in cases of drowning, drunkenness and accident. Another 
will show the dangers of the sea round the German coasts and 
the rescue of shipwrecked sailors. This has been made for 
the Sailors’ Rescue Society of Germany. 

The Cameraman in Aeroplanes. This has been made with 
the co-operation of the Luft-Hansa. The technique of pho- 
tography had to be revised to make much of it photographi- 
cally possible. _ 
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Arthur Robison is directing Werner Krauss in Looping The 
Loop. Krauss plays the part of a clown, and yet again we 
are to be treated to life in a circus before and behind the sce- 
nes. Werner Krauss’s latest film, Der Fidele Bauer, (The 
Fatthful Peasant) in which he plays so well is showing through- 
out Germany with great success. This is a true piece of 
folk lore, rare in film as in actual life. Both these films are 
UFA productions. 


Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney (The Love of Jeanne Ney) the 
new Pabst film was given its premier in Berlin on December 
5th. It met with a deserved success, and much praise has 
been accorded to it from every quarter. 


Elizabeth Bergner is again working under the direction of 
Paul Czinner. They will be remembered in N ju ; Czinner, 
then as now, directing, Elizabeth Bergner starring. The film 
bears the provisional title Dona Juana, and is being made for 
Elizabeth Bergner’s own company, The Poetic-Film Company, 
in conjunction with UFA. It is believed that Carl Freund will 
photograph both the outdoor shots in Spain and the studio 
sets, built by Kettelhut. Elizabeth Bergner will appear attired 
as a Spanish gentleman in green velvet trousers. Walter 
Rilla will play opposite her. The story is taken from the 
Spanish of Tirso de Molina, entitled “‘Don Gil of the Green 
Trousers.” 

Die Geheime Machi (Secret Power) a czech play has just 
been completed by Waschneck for Ura. Susi Vernon, 
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Henry Stuart, Michael Bohnen, Walter Rilla and Paul Otto 
are in the cast. 


A word must be spoken in praise of the Emelka Company 
(which made The Emden and Stirmflut, both of which have 
been reviewed in CLOSE UP) on account of the help they have 
given to young actors and young directors from the Film 
School at Munich. This school was founded in 1921, backed 
by many of the big German film concerns to combat the per- 
nicious system of bogus film schools. A one year course for 
actors and two years for directors is given at a cost of about 
f{ 25 per year for tuition, living expenses, naturally, being 
extra. Free access is given to the Press to inspect any one 
of the departments and annals, and to realise its problems, 
which mainly consist in the difficulty of finding places for the 
students as actors or to study beneath able directors. It is 
in this that the Emelka have been so helpful, many students 
having gained access to the film world through their assis- 
tance. | 


Alfred Abel will appear in Gehimnis von Genf (Secrets of 
Geneva) a new Emelka film from the novel by Oldfield. Gus- 
tav Frohlich (The young man in Metropolis) in Wenn die 
Schwalben Heimwarts Ziehn (When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly) James Bauer was engaged on this in the deserts of Mo- 
rocco for several weeks. The cameraman is Koch. | 

Werner Fiitterer, Erna Morena, and Evi Eva are playing 
in So kiisst nur eine Wienerin, a light film taken in Venice, 
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The set as built. See previous page. A comparison reveals a 


fairly accurate adherence to the original, but much of the feeling 
is lost, though the long curve of the shelter down to the left is a 
definite improvement. 


Compare this interior with original opposite. It is true one is 

sunlit and the other lamplit, but where is the sensitive quality cf 

the sketch ? Effective as this may be initself, comparison shows 

how cramped and timid is the design where originally frecness 
and unconventionality were the keynote. 


Courtesy of UFA 
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Compare finally these two. Here is a deft and vivid effect of 

lighting. The bulging wall with its mirror and postcards swerves 

from the bed in dramatic and convincing manner. It looks like 
a room in a mill, high up, poked away in some odd space. 


But here, the best is the light from the unseen window on the right. 
The small table with its somewhat stricken plant most certainly 
does not ring true, and the large, heavy beam is altogether too 
dominating and flat, and casts an effective but misplaced shadow. 
You will recognise Brigette Helm. The part of the miller is played 
by Albert Steinriick, 
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Illustration for fantastic story called The Way, 


Francis Bruguiere. 


v wonderful 
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A ghostly and tragic effect 


tone value and design. 
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which promises a certain charm. This also is for Emelka. 
It satirises the so-called City of Love in that love there is made 
practically impossible except behind barred doors. 


The Film S ociety : 18th Performance. November 13th. 


1. MANHATTA: This group of views by Charles Sheeler, experienced still- 
photographer, was, I think originally known as Fumée de New York. It 
was only later that the title was changed to that of the Whitman poem and 
a part of the poem inserted in the form of sub-titles. It would probably 
have been better if the original form had been adhered to because the titles, 
which were shown exactly as received from the International Film Arts 
Guild (N. Y.) are on cheaply drawn art backgrounds and in shaky thin and 
spidery littering, which do not perhaps allow the cinematographic views 
themselves an exposition to the best advantage. Even in the shots them- 
selves Sheeler does not seem to have held his camera steadily and there is 
a good deal of teetering. None the less their composition is often extre- 
mely beautiful ; especially should be mentioned the shots of roofs showing 
ascending steam, evening views of the river, and one superb design show- 
ing the bulging columns of some roof railings in the foreground and, far 
below between their crevices, the street, traffic and pedestrians. 


2. TECHNIQUE : Here are Bat. a by the Institut fiir Kulturforschung 
iiin Berlin (Dr. Hans Ciirlis) of the methods of various painters, draughtsmen, 
sculptors, wood carvers. Full marks must be given for each of these records 
in which the preparations and movements of the hands of each artist are 
shown from the inception of each design continuously it seems to its com- 
pletion. . Though the artists must in each case have worked fairly rapidly, 
we clearly could not be shown in four minutes the whole of each piece of 
work and it is therefore no mean feat so to select and record parts of their 
labour as to give within a reasonable compass of time the impression. that 
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we have followed it all. Aside from the teci:nical and historical value of 
these records for art-students, the work is pleasant for the layman to watch. 
Watching the wood carving is perhaps the greatest fun. All the other 
media are constructive, synthetic, but there is a sort of destructive joy in 
watching the Artist hack his wood about, seeing the chisel slide great curl- 
ed grooves of matter off onto the floor, only to produce, magically, at the 
end, a design instead of a disaster. 


3. A Gass OF WATER: A picture so thin that after a time it gives inevit- 
ably the appearance of being long drawn out, A hard picture to cut, all the 
incidents are light and charming, all the decorations are pretty enough, no 
sequence is easier to spare than another. Itis just that the plot, this curious 
make-believe intrigue of the peace-party and the war-party, this simpleton 
boy tossed about between his three Constant Nymphs, is not solid enough. 
It is a good enough plot in subject, but in treatment it does not progress, it 
makes no advance corresponding to that of the unwinding of the footage of 
the film. The situation of the Peace Party and the relationship of the four 
lovers remain exactly the same from the first reel up to the denouement in 
the last. That stationary plot is the reason why the antics of the actors 
who do so much but never seen to get any further become a little, weell, 
trying before they are finished. None the less the film is well worth seeing. 
One of the first productions of the Berger-Bamberger team, some months 
before Cinderella, it yet has settings equally exquisite and equally Echt- 
Barock with those of the latter. The best, perhaps are those with the pud- 
dles in the cobblestone streets near the beginning of the film. Poor Cinde- 
rella, who plays a serving maid, is rather more inexperienced and so more 
clumsy, alas too, less beautiful. The pretty boy hero plays very well ; Luise 
Hifléch, who is hardly to be overestimated as an actress, does all that is 
wanted with the Duchess of Marlborough. And Mady Christian’s Anne, 
while not so ravishingly naive all through, or so much of a four-dimensional 
character as her Waltz Dream Princess, yet has an unforgettable moment of 
charm when she gingerly approaches the window to answer the rioting 
crowds. The Mozart accompaniment was perhaps on the heavy side but 


excellently played and easy to listento. (IVOR MONTAGU, 43, Leicester 


Square, LONDON,W. I.) 
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Christa Tordy bei der Emetka. 


Ein schlankes, blondes, lebhaftes Geschépf, kapriziés wie ihre beriihmte 
Base—Christa Tordy ! Bei der Emelka hat sie in dem Film Das Geheimnis 
von Genf als amerikanische Journalistin Betty Marshall eine Rolle gefunden, 
in der sie so selbstandig, verwegen und unternehmend sein kann, wie es sich 
eine “Miss up to date” nur immer wiinschen mag. Sie geht auf eigene Faust 
auf den Fang eines Geheimdokumentes aus und ihre machtigste Waffe 
hierbei ist.—O diese Frauen !—natiirlich die Koketterie. Im Atelier sehen 
wir sie in einer Verfiihrungsszene mit Luigi Serventi. Es scheint aber nicht 
der Richtige zu sein, denn der Held, der sie im gefahrlichen Moment rettet, 
its zwar auch ein schéner Mann, aber weniger gefahrlich und heisst Bert 
Bloem. Ausserdem wirken in dem Film mit : Alfred Abel, Eric Barclay, 
Ernst Reicher, Carmen Cartellieri, Olly Orska. 


Eim Kanal soll gebaut werden. 


Kein Aermelkanal natiirlich. Aber Wasser ist es doch und kalt ist es 
auch und hinein muss man auf jeden Fall. Dafiir ist man eben Filmschaus- 
pieler vom Beruf und der hat seine Tiicken. Vorerst liegt der Kanal halb- 
verschneit auf dem Emelkagelande in Geiselgasteig und sieht aus wie eine 
riesenhafte Spirale-—-—. Er spielt aber eine gewichtige Rolle in dem gros- 
sen Sensationsfilm der Emelka : Das Geheimnis von Genf Ludwig Reiber, der 
Architekt, baut fiir diesen Film ausserdem einen ganzer Strassenzug fran- 
zosischen Stils, dem Alt Genfer Stadtteil nachgebildet, und—fiir den gros- 
sen Fremdenlegionsfilm der Emelka Wenn die Schwalben heimwarts zieh’n 
ein pittoreskes altdeutsches Stadtviertel. 
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a young society 


NEOFILM 


groups young producers 
under the artistic and technical direction of 


ALBERTO CAVALCANTI 
who directed 


THE 3 first NEOFILM productions 


RIEN QUE LES HEURES 
RADE 


YVETTE 


ANDRE GIDE and MARC ALLEGRET’S Travel Picture 


VOYAGE CONGO 


1S 


NEOFILM PRODUCTION 
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THE FUTURE 
BOOKS 


Whatever may be the decision of a later | 
age, no one can think carelessly of a world | 
without Books. Too many may be printed, 
but the Reader’s remedy is simple. Register 
your preferences with John and Edward 


Bumpus, who for the sake of your Reading 
and their Reputation will keep you advised 
of the absolute best. it 


Write (or ’ phone Mayfair 1223) ah 


JOHN EDWARD BUMPUS Ltd. 


By appointment to His Majesty the King | 

At the Old Marylebone Watch House i 

350 Oxrorp StreET LONDON W. | 
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7, RUE DE L ODEON 
PARIS VI° 


MAISON 
DES AMIS 
DES LIVRES 


ADRIENNE MONNIER 


LIBRAIRIE 
SOCIETE DE LECTURE 


« La Maison DES Amis DEs Livres is indisputa- 
bly the founder of the present bookshop move- 
ment. It introduced two great principles which 
have now been established : the first, of a moral 
order, demands that the bookseller be not onl 
cultivated but that he or she undertake the tas 
of a veritable priesthood ; the second, of a mate- 
rial order, reposes on the practice of the sale and 
loan of books. 

The Library of the Maison pes Amis DES Livres 
is today the most complete and the richest libra- 
ry in existence. It possesses a great number of 
works that are out of print. There one finds all 


the Moderns up to the most extreme, and all | 


the Classics. » 


VALERY LARBAUD 


(La Revue de France) 
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12, RUE DE L’ ODEON 
PARIS VI° 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND COMPANY 


SYLVIA BEACH 


BOOKSHOP 
LENDING LIBRARY 


PUBLISHERS OF ULYSSES 


« ] shall be doing a service in pointing 
out the most complete and modern Anglo- 
American libraries that Paris possesses. 

« It is SHAKESPEARE AND Company run by 
Miss Sylvia Beach whose role as publisher and 
propagandist in France of the most recent 
English and American works assures her from 
now onan enviable place inthe literary history 
of the United States, and who assembles the 
elite among the young English, Irish and 
Americans who are temporalily in Paris. » 


VALERY LARBAUD 


(La Revue de France) 
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Do not miss thesa 


CIVILIANS 
by BrYHER 


‘*‘What part have civilians in war ?’’ Itis this question asked by the author that makes one 
realise here is not a searchlight merely, but an oxy-aceteline flame burning to the very heart of 
Wartime England. 

‘‘So war began with cheering and ended with drunkenness. What about Berlin? What of 
the defeated ? What for all of to-morrow ? ‘There was nothing to do for those not drunk but 
to go to bed. As they had gone to bed on August the Fourth. There was a lot of ruin in be- 
tween. Where did the old code lead? Bea good wife, be a good mother, be a good citizen led 
to this—drunken men cheering in a war, drunken women cheering out a war. Nobcdy caring, 
nobody responsible. People dying, even civilians dying’’. Or again: 

‘*Your King and Country Need You, screamed the posters. Well they were learning now 
what king and country was. ‘‘You bloody bastard,..’’ the sergeant began, and the cane descend- 
ed again, full between a horse’sears. The rest of the sentence was lost in the jingling of the reins. 
Children in prams sat and watched ‘‘the soldiers’... ‘‘It’s a shame,’’ scmeone in the crcud 
yelled... ‘‘Not so good for recruiting to do that in the oren,’’ an cf—cer was saying.... The 
recruits galloped along the Row. On hoardings black rcted mothers with white hair prodded 

their sons toward bayonets.’’ | 

Thisis a vivid and remorseless book of the War, uniquein every way. A great took. Price 
7 shillings and sixpence. 


also 
By E. L. Brack 


WHY THEY LIKE 


Other books 


FROM ANY OF THE CLOSE UP accents 
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awo new POOL books 


GAUNT ISLAND 


by KenNETH MacpHERSON 


A tale of the outer Hebrides, a small island ‘‘where things happen.’’ ‘‘Fear struck a note in 
him,—a treble clang. It was easy to apprehend a hand filling the dusk, stretched down to him. 

It is not joy that waits for you here. __ 

Then he shook his throat from the upturned collar of his weatherproof and regained pride, 
There was a club foot of rock and erosions had continued it in a leg. The family stronghold 
was set on the instep, wary with watchtowers. It was an attempt at shelter from Atlantic 
gales, seen only obliquely from the sea, but the wind made arcs and tormented it with catcalls..... 
Night set off across the sea like an expedition. Something would happen. Rising, he felt the 
land shake under impact. Tice crashed against his feet.......’’ ...leads to an immense 
climax : | 

‘‘Get that woman out of here,’’ said Mannering, ‘‘someone take her away and attend to her.’» 
Mrs. Mannering bowed down he rhead and wept terribly. She gained control at once. Aggie 
Scott was screaming down the corridor, more and more faintly, ‘‘it was an accident, my finger 
nail. My finger nail....’’ A grim impassivity fell upon the room. The candles guttered 
frenziedly in strong draughts.’’ .......an absorbing and tragic tale, capturing the true island 
sense of sea and weather and emotions ‘‘on this island hybrid and unfeasible.’’ Price 
7 shillings and sixpence. 


also 
the same author 


POOLREFLECTION 


in preparation 


FROM ANY OF THE CLOSE UP AGENTs 
OR DIRECT FROM POOL 
RIANT CHATEAU TERRITET SUISSE 
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LES EDITIONS 


vendent 


le 


monde 


-entier 


les 
meilleurs 


films 


Avez-vous besoin dun conseil 


artistique ? technique ° 


commercial ? financier ? 


Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs 
spéctalistes du monde cinématographique 


avenue Matignon 


PARIS 


Elysée 86-84 


Téléphone : 
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JEANNE NEY 


Jeanne Nev is now in London. Its title will be Revolution. 


You have read of this exquisite film in Close Up ; of its making, its beauty, 
its technical perfection. You have seen the photographs we have published, 
you know our opinions and the hopes we have entertained for its success. 


Jeanne Ney has already suffered at the hands of commercial exploiters. 
In Berlin deliberate attempts were made to destroy it. Thus a classic 
instance arises that shows us all that something must be done and quickly 
to put an end to this particularly pernicious form of vandalism. 


The story runs thus : Jeanne Ney was passed intact by the censors, and, 
more, Pabst was called before them in order to be congratulated on the beau- 
ty of his work. While he was in Paris, the opportunity was taken to cut out 
whole scenes from the beginning of the film, on whose authority nobody 
knows. These scenes, being at the beginning of the film, were naturally 
largely explanatory. Thus, in Pabst’s own words, it became almost com- 
pletely incoherent. All this was done without warning, and without even 
letting him know afterwards, so that, except for a lucky chance, Jeanne Ney 
would certainly have been presented in mutilated form. 


News reached Pabst, however, by chance. He hurried back to Berlin, 
and waged bitter war. But already the negative had been cut to pieces, 
and there lay before him the heart-breaking task of patching the film togeth- 
er again in its originalform. Finally came the premiéve, in a small, unim- 
portant theatre, with completely inadequate pre-publicity, confined to one 
week only, and precluded from the chance of a successful run by the previous 
booking of the film to succeed it. In spite of these crushing odds, Jeanne 
Ney made a sensational and instant success among Press and Public alike. 


Now it has been bought for English exhibition by Wardour Films, Ltd., 
and here is your opportunity. Help it by asking for it at the cinemas. Go 
on asking. Tell your friends to ask. This will be a real service for film- 


‘art. For although Jeanne Ney could triumph over all obstacles, it has re- 


ceived a severe blow, and its fate still hangs in the balance. Your indivi- 
dual interest will help to make it the success it deserves to be. Your apa- 
thy may mean its loss to the cinema. Help us to help ! 


* 


At the moment of going to press we hear Revolution has already been 
mutilated in England. 
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